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INTRODUCTION, 


In  this  number  of  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  published  in  full  the  reports  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Standing  Committees,  but  has  been  obliged  to  abridge  many  of 
the  papers. 

More  space  than  usual  has  been  allotted  to  the  publication 
of  the  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  it  is  important 
that  the  work  done  by  them  should  be  widely  circulated  in  order 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  interested. 

The  Committee  regrets  that  it  cannot  publish  the  valuable 
discussions  which  followed  each  report  and  paper. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 


While  in  the  last  year  much  has  occurred  that  was  apparent¬ 
ly  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Negro  race,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  as  we  look  over  the  field,  that  as  a  result  we  have  been 
drawn  closer  together  and  that  wre  can  study  our  condition  and 
see  our  needs  as  never  before.  We  affirm  the  work  of  past  Hamp¬ 
ton  Negro  Conferences,  and  call  special  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects : 

I.  EDUCATION. 

1.  There  should  be  a  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  education 
so  that  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University  the  steps  should 
be  easy  and  natural. 

2.  To  this  end  the  teacher  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
his  preparation  for  the  work  he  is  to  undertake,  and  his  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  fitness  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

3.  While  encouraging  every  department  of  education,  we 
would  call  especial  attention  to  the  Kindergarten  and  Manual 
Training,  the  first  being  the  logical  foundation  of  the  second, 
which  fits  our  boys  and  girls,  not  only  for  the  best  professional 
work,  but  for  the  mechanic  arts,  by  which  many  of  them  must 
gain  their  livelihood. 

4.  We  further  recommend  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  to 
incorporate  both  the  Kindergarten  and  Manual  training  as  a  part 
of  our  public  education. 

5.  We  would  urge  that  the  subject  of  Agriculture  be  added 
to  the  course  of  study  of  every  country  school.  When  possible 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  should  be  given. 

II.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

1.  We  would  encourage  the  formation  of  organizations  among 
our  women  for  the  improvement  of  the  home,  such  as  mother’s 
meetings,  Bible  Reading  bands  or  leagues.  The  home  is  the 
fountain  head  of  our  civilization,  and  we  recognize  that  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  phase  of  domestic  training. 

2.  We  note  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  many  schools  are 
now  following  the  noble  example  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  in 
adding  courses  in  domestic  science  to  their  curricula. 

3.  We  would  urge  also  that  our  boys  be  called  together  fre¬ 
quently  and  given  talks  on  politeness,  respect  for  the  aged  and 
for  lawfully  constituted  authority,  and  on  courtesy  to  women.* 
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III.  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

1.  Substantial  progress  of  any  race  can  only  be  made  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  These  are  strengthened  by 
true  religion.  4  ‘  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re¬ 
proach  to  any  people.” 

2.  We  would  urge  the  daily  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  We  would  urge  that  superstition  be  discountenanced  and 
■decorous  worship  be  encouraged. 

4.  We  would  urge  also  that  nTthe  selection  of  our  ministers, 
intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  spiritual  qualifications  be  insist¬ 
ed  upon. 

5.  We  deplore  the  rush  of  our  young  people  to  the  large 
Northern  cities,  where,  too  often,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
vices  of  the  slums  and  alleys. 

IV.  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  organization  of  labor,  while  often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Negro  — is  still  of  great  benefit  to  the  labor 
of  the  country;  and  we  would  therefore  urge  that  wherever  ad¬ 
mission  is  nossible  that  our  craftsmen  should  enter  the  unions. 

■A. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  Negro  should  use  every  opportunity 
to  fit  himself  to  become  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  that  he  may  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  white 
brother. 

3.  We  urge  that  efforts  be  made  to  stem  the  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  to  the  cities,  of  those  who  are  illy  prepared  for  the  sharp 
competition  which  they  will  meet  in  the  labor  market. 

4.  We  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  especially  that  of  the  South,  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  contented  condition  of  the  Negro  laborer.  With  just  laws, 
honest  pay  for  honest  labor,  and  communities  in  sympathy  with 
his  best  aspirations,  many  questions  that  seem  to  be  difficult 
problems  now  would  soon  be  solved. 

5.  The  ownership  of  houses  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
Where  possible,  individuals  should  make  direct  purchases, 
often  great  stimulus  can  be  given  to  such  movements  by  the 
formation  of  land  companies.  Care  should  be  taken  that  compe¬ 
tent  persons  are  secured  to  examine  the  title,  in  every  case,  and 
where  a  purchase  is  made  that  the  deed  is  recorded. 
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V.  VITAL  AND  SANITARY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  In  view  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  cities,  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  we  would  call  especial  attention  to 
the  importance  of  hygienic  instruction  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
teacher’s  desk. 

2.  The  care  of  small  children  should  receive  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  since  the  mortality  is  largest  among  them.  The  ventilation 
of  school  rooms,  churches  and  bed  rooms  should  not  be  neglected. 

3.  The  use  of  water  from  wells,  springs  and  creeks  in  too 
close  proximity  to  barns,  stables  and  pig  stys  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

4.  The  people  should  be  taught  the  contagious  nature  of 
consumption  and  diseases  of  vicious  origin.  The  danger  of  in¬ 
temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  tobacco;  and  the  excess¬ 
ive  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions. 


VI. 

1.  Realizing  as  we  do  that  the  two  races  cannot  live  on  the 
same  soil  and  reach  their  highest  development  except  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  mutual  respect  and  co-operation  we  would  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  all  races.  We  would  not  regard  ourselves 
as  aliens  but  as  citizens  of  one  common  country  and  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  time,  talent  and  life  itself  for  its  protection  and  preserva¬ 
tion. 

2.  We  would  recommend  that  conferences  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  among  the  people  be  held  from  time  to 
time  in  the  country  districts. 

j.  h.  johnston,  Chairman,  ] 

WM.  H.  WEAVER, 

KELLY  MILLER, 

SCOTT  WOOD, 

H.  E.  HAGAN, 

anna  e.  Murray,  [  Committee. 

ROSA  D.  BOWSER, 

W.  A.  HUNTON, 

JANE  PORTER  BARRETT, 

L.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

T.  C.  WALKER.  J 


* 


IO 


Hampton,  Va.,  July  17,  1901. 

The  Negro  Conference  now  in  session  at  Hampton  Institute, 
Va.,  was  opened  this  morning  by  Principal  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Mr.  Washington  addressed  the  audi¬ 
ence,  which  was  largely  composed  of  the  teachers  and  leaders  of 
the  race,  on  their  opportunities  for  providing  Negro  children 
with  the  kind  of  education  which  would  best  enable  them  to  earn 
their  living  in  their  various  communities.  “  Every  teacher.’' 
said  the  speaker,  “  should  ask  himself  two  questions:  “What  can 
my  pupils  find  to  do  after  they  leave  school,  and  am  I  fitting  them 
for  their  future  work  ?  ’  When  nine  tenths  of  all  the  youth  in  our 
schools  must  depend  on  the  soil  for  their  living,  it  is  not  sensible 
that  they  should  be  taught  in  school  every  subject  under  the  sun 
except  the  one  that  it  is  most  necessary  for  them  to  learn.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  future  all  through  this  country  we  are  going  to 
find  agriculture  as  much  a  part  of  every  school  course  as  arith¬ 
metic  is  now.  But  the  introduction  of  this  subject  would  be  of 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  colored  race,  because 
it  would  give  our  youth  a  love  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
would  make  them  stay  in  the  country  where  they  may  gain  such 
strength  of  body,  mind  and  soul  as  will  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  temptations  of  city  life.  I  wish  the  Negro  would  lead  off  in  this 
particular,  and  by  preparing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  race  to  do 
thoroughly  well  the  work  that  they  will  find  to  do,  deserve  praise 
and  commendation  instead  of  the  condemnation  that  will  other¬ 
wise  be  his.” 

Mr.  Washington  advised  the  teachers  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
cleanliness,  to  teach  their  children  as  much  by  means  of  clean 
and  attractive  school-rooms  and  yards  as  by  means  of  books. 
“  If  I  were  rich,”  said  he,  “  I  would  establish  a  professorship  of 
scrubbing.  Very  few  men  or  women  either  know  how  to  clean 
a  floor  properly.  I  have  always  valued  my  dusting  lesson  at 
Hampton,  not  so  much  because  I  learned  how  to  dust  a  room  but 
because  that  lesson  taught  me  never  to  do  anything  in  a  shiftless 
or  unsatisfactory  manner.” 

Mr.  Washington  gave  the  Conference  some  statistics  show¬ 
ing  the  conditions  in  a  certain  district  in  Alabama  which  had 
been  influenced  by  educated  teachers  and  preachers  as  compared 
with  those  in  another  district  not  so  influenced.  These  figures 
showed  that  the  Negro  so  far  from  going  backward,  as  has  been 
charged,  shows  a  tendency  to  move  forward  in  all  lines  when  un¬ 
der  proper  leadership  and  guidance.  The  numerous  insurance 
and  burial  societies  throughout  the  South  are  doing  incalculable 
harm  to  the  colored  people.  “  I  know  of  several  men,”  said  Mr. 


Washington,  “who  have  paid  for  their  coffins  ten  times  over  in  ten 
years.  We  must  teach  our  people  that  one  bath  tub  is  worth  ten 

coffins !  ” 

» 

“I  am  often  asked, ’’continued  the  speaker,  “as  to  the  future  I 
am  most  hopeful  and  most  encouraged.  If  all  barriers  and  disad¬ 
vantages  were  removed  from  our  people  there  would  be  nothing 
to  strive  for.  In  the  last  two  or  three  months  I  have  met  two  men 
who  to  a  large  degree, typify  what  is  to  come.  One  is  an  ex-con¬ 
federate  soldier  and  ex-slave  holder.  He  came  to  me  a  short 
time  ago  and  said,  ‘  Mr.  Washington,  I’ve  got  converted  to  love 
the  Negro,  and  it’s  much  harder  than  it  is  to  love  Christ.’  This 
man  pays  8400  every  year  towards  the  support  of  a  Negro  school 
and  he  not  only  gives  money  but  service.  The  other  man  is  a 
black  man,  an  ex-slave  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Last  year 
after  paying  all  his  debts,  he  had  875  in  cash  left.  He  gave  810 
of  this  money  to  Tuskegee  for  the  education  of  a  Negro  boy,  and 
$io  more  to  a  white  school  in  his  native  town  for  the  education 
of  a  white  boy.  These  two  types  represent  the  kind  of  men  that 
will  come  in  the  future.  Southern  white  men  who  will  be 
ashamed  of  narrowness  and  prejudice  and  colored  men  who  wTill 
realize  that  they  must  lay  aside  their  narrowness  and  their  preju¬ 
dice.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  People  can  make  it  inconven¬ 
ient  for  us  and  can  withhold  some  things  that  we  think  we  ought 
to  have,  but  honor  and  righteous  character  no  man  can  withhold 
from  us  and  no  man  can  give  us.  The  influence  that  comes 
from  the  possession  of  property,  education  and  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  is  universal  and  everlasting,  and  the  natural  law  which  in  the 
end  makes  all  people  recognize  merit  is  also  universal  and  also 
everlasting  and  will  never  be  nullified  in  any  part  of  our  country.” 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  and  Labor 

ANDREW  F.  HILYER,  CHAIRMAN 

The  Committee  on  Business  and  Labor  has  continued  its  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  business,  and  as  laborers  and  skilled  workmen,  along  the 
lines  outlined  in  our  reports  as  published  in  the  “  Proceedings  of 
this  Conference  for  1899,  and  1900.”  In  our  reports  for  both  years 
large  space  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Trades  Lhiions  toward  colored  workmen.  We  told  how  mixed 
and  perplexing  the  question  is  ;  how  the  national  organization 
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and  all  the  leaders  of  the  trades  union  movement  were  in  favor  of 
the  inclusion  of  colored  workmen  in  their  scheme  of  organization, 
but  that  racial  prejudice  was,  as  a  rule,  dominant  in  the  local  un¬ 
ions  in  many  occupations,  and  operated  to  exclude  the  colored 
workmen,  thus  creating  in  the  minds  a  feeling  of  distrust  for  the 
union.  We  attempted  to  make  it  plain,  and  our  view  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Conference,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  color¬ 
ed  workman,  en  masse ,  to  hold  aloof  from  the  trades  union  move¬ 
ment,  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  instruments  to  beat  down 
the  wages  of  white  workmen,  who  in  turn  will  regard  them  as  so 
much  obstruction  in  the  path  of  their  success  to  be  gotten  out  of 
the  way  in  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  manner.  As  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  organized  labor  improve,  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
colored  workmen  will  improve. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  wise  utterances,  under 
this  head,  of  the  Conferences  of  1899  and  1900  be  reafirmed. 

During  the  past  year  the  economic  struggle  between  the 
races  has  been  going  on  at  the  usual  pace,  with  gains  and  losses 
so  frequent  that  the  task  of  striking  a  balance  has  been  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  the  Committee,  who  in  many  cases  could  get 
no  better  information  than  newspaper  reports,  which  are  not  re¬ 
liable  in  many  instances.  From  all  the  data  noted  we  believe 
that  colored  workmen  are  developing  a  growing  tendency  to  or¬ 
ganize.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  In  the  South  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  towards  separate  organization,  in  the  local  union  with 
delegates  to  a  central  body.  In  the  Central  and  states  bodies  the 
colored  delegates  are  accorded  a  share  of  the  offices.  The  first 
vice  president  of  the  Alabama  State  Labor  Federation  is  a  color¬ 
ed  man. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  pursuing  with  vigor, 
especially  in  the  South,  its  settled  policy  of  organizing  all  work¬ 
men,  and  along  with  the  rest  the  colored  workmen  are  being  or¬ 
ganized  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  permit. 

One  of  the  essential  circumstances  is  that  there  shall  be  e- 
nough  colored  workmen  in  any  given  locality  who  wish  to  form 
a  union  and  who  are  willing  to  form  a  union  separate  from  the 
whites  and  in  competition  with  them.  The  cases  are  very  rare 
in  the  South  where  white  men  will  admit  colored  men  to  their 
union,  and  if  they  do  admit  them  will  soon  manage  to  “  freeze  ” 
or  starve  them  out. 

The  stock  argument  of  the  white  unionist  against  admitting 
the  colored  workmen  is  that  he  is  a  “  cheap  man,”  ever  ready  to 
do  work  at  prices  lower  than  white  men  ought  to  work  for.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  is  true.  But  it  is  only  apparent. 
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This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  in  many  localities  and 
trades  !  The  local  unions  refuse  to  admit  the  colored  workman 
on  account  of  race  prejudice,  force  him  to  forage  for  a  living  out¬ 
side  of  the  union,  and  then,  when,  from  sheer  necessity,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  work  on  his  employer’s  terms,  they  ease  their  consciences 
for  the  wrong  done  him  by  saying  that  he  is  a  “  cheap  man”. 
They  themselves,  by  their  selfish  policy  of  excluding  him  from 
the  benefits  of  the  union  have  made  him  “  a  cheap  man  ”  from 
sheer  necessity.  White  men,  when  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
organization  are,  very  often,  “cheap  men.”  Why  do  most  strikes 
fail?  Because  there  is  usually  a  large  number  of  “  Cheap  white 
men”  ready  to  take  the  strikers’  places  on  terms  the  strikers  have 
rejected.  There  are  marfy  colored  men  in  the  white  union 
though  the  North.  Colored  men  are  organized  separately  in  the 
border  and  Southern  States,  notably  as  longshoremen,  miners* 
barbers,  tobacco-workers,  hod-carriers,  etc. 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  labor  leaders  that  they  make 
good  union  men,  when  treated  fairly  and  not  discriminated  a- 
gainst. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  reason  usually  assigned  by  the 
members  of  the  local  unions  to  justify  them  in  their  selfish  policy 
of  not  accepting  colored  men  in  their  unions  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  same  feeling  of  race  preju¬ 
dice  which  demands  separation  along  social,  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  lines  is  developing  a  marked  tendency  toward  separation 
along  industrial  lines.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  true  that 
an  employer  must  decide  whether  he  will  employ  colored  or 
white  laborers  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work. 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  “  RESERVE  LABOR  FUND  ” 

This  necessitates  a  “  Reserve  Labor  fund,  ”  upon  which  the 
employer  can  draw  just  as  he  draws  upon  his  balance  in  bank. 
This  “  reserve  labor  fund  ”  is  reasonably  well  established  for 
colored  workmen  in  the  building  trades,  mining,  iron,  and  tobac¬ 
co  industries.  In  other  industries  their  chances  for  employment 
are  not  so  good,  especially  in  those  industries  where  large  numb¬ 
ers  of  men  work  together  in  the  same  grade  of  work.  The  secret  of 
success  for  colored  workmen  is  to  build  upa“  Labor  Fund,  ”  in 
every  industry  they  seek  to  enter.  Without  this  “  Reserve  Labor 
Fund”  few  employers  will  be  willing  to  employ  them.  For  they 
know,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  white  and  colored  workmen 
in  any  considerable  numbers  will  not  long  work  together  at  the 
same  grade  of  work.  This  view  of  it  makes  it  plain,  that  each 


and  every  colored  workman  has  not  only  his  own  success  but  the 
success  of  his  race  industrially  depending,  in  some  measure,  up¬ 
on  his  skill,  reliability  and  efficiency.  The  following  is  true,  as 
a  rule  ;  the  individual  colored  workmen  may  be  highly  efficient, 
but  unless  his  employer  can  secure  enough  colored  workmen  to 
do  some  part  of  the  work  on  the  building,  run  the  shop  or  factory 
or  some  department  of  it,  the  colored  man,  though  highly  effici¬ 
ent,  must  go.  For  the  white  workmen  will  not  take  him  into  their 
union  any  quicker  than  they  would  take  him  into  their  church, 
schools,  or  secret  society.  They  refuse  to  take  him  into  the 
union,  and  then  refuse  to  work  with  him  because  he  does  not  be¬ 
long  the  union.  But  if  there  are  enugh  of  them  the  white  union 
men  will  help  them  to  organize  separately.  There  is  then  great 
need  of  the  “  Reserve  Labor  Fund  ”  in  every  industry. 

VESTA  COTTON  MILLS  FAILURE 

It  was  because  of  the  lack  of  this  “Reserve  Labor  Fund,”  that 
the  Vesta  Cotton  Mills  at  Charleston,  which  attempted  to  employ 
colored  labor  were  a  failure,  and  not  from  any  innate  lack  of 
adaptability  for  that  kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  colored  youth. 
The  mills  were  situated  in  a  large  city,  with  many  distracting  in¬ 
fluences.  Two  previous  attempts  to  operate  them  with  white 
labor  had  failed.  Colored  labor  was  then  tried.  The  wTages  of¬ 
fered  were  small,  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  not 
enough  to  support  the  operator.  The  hours  were  long,  eleven 
hours  per  day,  the  labor  exacting.  Better  wages,  fewer  hours 
and  more  satisfactory  conditions  could  be  had  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  “  labor  fund  ”  of  trained  colored  operatives  under 
these  conditions  was  not  established  and  the  mill  was  closed. 

The  condition  under  which  the  mills  were  operated  did  not 
serve  as  a  test  of  the  adapability  of  colored  labor  for  cotton  mill 
work.  The  cause  of  the  failure  was  simply  this  :  The  opera¬ 
tives  could  get  better  wages  and  more  satisfactory  service  at 
other  occupations.  This  was  so  with  white  labor  as  with  colored. 
A  silk  mill  employing  about  350  colored  boys  and  girls  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  over  three  years  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
This  fact  alone  proves  that  colored  labor  is  adapted  formill  work. 

This  Committee  has  secured  a '  valuable  list  of  correspon¬ 
dents  situated  in  the  various  labor  centres  from  whom  informa¬ 
tion  is  received  from  time  to  time  on  the  matters  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  thus  keeps  in  touch 
with  its  subject  in  a  considerable  number  of  widely  separated 
places.  Another  advantage  is  that  these  correspondents  are 


learning  to  observe  accurately  and  report  facts  first  hand  The}*  all 
concur  in  reporting  that  no  material  change  has  occurred  during 
the  year  and  say  that  efficiency  will  bring  success  to  any  colored 
workman  despite  the  opposition  of  trades-unions. 

The  Committee  and  this  Conference  are  indebted  to  Hon,  G. 

% 

H.  Jackson  of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  J.  Harry  Smith,  of  Cleveland, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Franklin,  Rogersville,  Tenn. ,  Professor  C.  W.  Can- 
sler  Knoxville,  Professor  James  M.  Colson,  Petersburg,  Profes¬ 
sor  George  E.  Stephens,  of  Lynchburg,  Prof.  W.  T.  B.  Williams, 
Indianapolis,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stokes,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Mr.  W.  Ashbie 
Hawddns,  Baltimore*  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Burrell,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
for  valuable  data  concerning  their  several  localities 

We  earnestly  desire  to  increase  this  corps  of  correspondents, 
and  will  welcome  into  our  ranks  any  wTell  recommended  person 
who  is  willing  to  join  us.  Address  the  chairman,  2352  6th  St. 
N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


“  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  WEST.” 


Mr.  Robert  Pelham  Jr.,  for  many  years  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  “  Detroit  Plain  Dealer,”  now  connected  with  the  census 
bureau,  has  made,  during  the  past  year,  an  exhaustive  study  of 
“  The  Negro  in  the  West.  ”  The  results  of  his  researches  are 
published  in  a  forty-two  page  article  in  the  “  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Quarterly,”  for  April,  1901. 

It  should  be  read  in  full  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  upon  the  status  of  the  race  in  all  parts  of  our  common  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Pelham  gives  facts,  figures  and  names  to  show  that  many 
persons  of  the  colored  race  are  winning  success,  to  a  degree  both 
surprising  and  gratifying,  along  many  lines  of  commendable  en¬ 
deavor.  He  shows,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  that  there  are 
many  colored  farmers  and  farm  owners  in  the  West,  and  that 
not  all  of  the  colored  population  af  the  West  is  congested  in  the 
cities.  They  own  and  operate  many  farms,  cattle,  sheep  and 
horse  ranches,  etc,  and  near  cities  many  of  them  are  successful 
dairy  and  truck  farmers.  He  cites  as  a  successful  agricultural, 
community,  one  in  Cass  county,  Michigan,  operating  170  farms  ag- 
grgating  12,000  acres.  Seventy  own  their  farms  outright,  ranging 
from  three  to  314  acres  each.  Forty  others  own  part  of  the  land 
they  till.  Fifty-two  are  tenants.  The  value  of  the  farms  owned  by 
Negroes  in  this  county  is  $222,000.  Similar  conditions  are  to  be 
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found,  Mr.  Pelham  writes,  in  many  other  counties  in  the  West, 
among  them:  Green  county,  Ohio,  Floyd  and  Vigo  counties,  In¬ 
diana,  Wyandott,  Labette  and  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in 
Kansas,  Lee  County,  Iowa,  Pike  county,  Mo.,  Madison  county, 
Illinois.  In  the  Southern  tier  of  counties  in  the  22nd  Congression¬ 
al  District  of  Illinois  there  are  220  Negro  proprietors  of  farms, 
with  18,041  acres,  valued  at  $500,000. 

These  farm  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  agricultural 
schedules  of  the  census  of  1900,  and  are  accurate.  Mr.  Pelham 
further  estimates  that  Colored  Americans  pay  taxes  on  fourteen 
millions  of  realty  in  Missouri ;  Illinois  six  millions  ;  Kansas  seven 
millions  ;  in  Michigan,  three  millions ;  and  in  other  states  pro¬ 
portionally  as  their  colored  population  is  great  or  small.  A  pros¬ 
perous  colony  of  colored  people  has  lately  gone  from  Kentucky 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  PI.  Lewis  and  settled  near  Mille 
Lac,  Aitkin  county,  Minn.  They  are  reported  as  getting  on  well. 

Mr.  Pelham  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  five  of  the  leading  meat 
packing  firms  of  the  West.  Their  reply  to  his  questions  enabled 
him  to  say  that  colored  labor  is  given  a  fair  chance  in  that  in¬ 
dustry.  In  these  five  firms  1749  colored  men  and  women  are  em¬ 
ployed,  receiving  an  average  of  $484,  per  year  each.  Of  these 
employes  215  are  of  the  skilled  labor  class,  and  receive  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

Mr.  Pelham  cites  by  name  and  location  many  instances 
where  colored  workmen  are  employed,  skilled,  unskilled  and  in 
fiduciary  capacities  in  other  large  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
West. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  numerous 
instances  where  colored  men  and  women  are  succeeding  as 
teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  in  business.  Such  cases  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  known  of  all  men  and  need  no  special  mention  here. 

To  this  very  gratifying  showing,  Mr.  Pelham  adds  a  few 
words  of  caution  : 

“But  I  desire  to  state  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  that  the  West 
has  room  only  for  those  Negroes  who  have  health,  sound  morals, 
some  intelligence,  and  a  determination  to  work  their  way.  The 
shiftless,  indolent,  immoral  element  are  not  needed,  and  those 
we  have  would  be  gladly  returned  freight  paid.” 

THE  BUSINESS  CONVENTION  AT  BOSTON 

After  the  Conference  last  year  the  writer  attended  that  great 
convention  of  business  men  which  met  in  Boston  at  the  call  of 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Aug.  23-25,  1900,  and  read  a  paper  on 
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“  The  Colored  American  in  Business.”  This  paper  was  widely 
quoted  and  favorably  commented  upon.  It  was  given  the  im¬ 
portant  position  of  being  the  first  paper  read .  The  account  which 
it  gave  of  the  progress  the  race  was  making  in  business  was  a  re¬ 
velation  to  most  of  those  present,  and  served  to  put  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  good  cheer.  The  statements  made  in  this  paper  were  fully 
corroborated  by  subsequent  speakers  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  about  150  delegates  present,  some  of  them  from 
as  far  South  as  Florida,  and  as  far  West  as  Nebraska  and  Texas. 
This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  conventions  ever 
held  by  colored  men.  It  has  stimulated,  as  nothing  else  has  done, 
the  business  spirit  in  the  race — the  desire  to  succeed  in  business 
— to  help  one  another  to  success  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land.  A  verbatim  report  of  its  proceedings  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamm,  No.  46  Howard  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  handsomely  bound  volume  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
for  $1.00. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed  called  “  The  National 
Negro  Business  League,”  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  president. 
The  second  convention  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Chicago  Au¬ 
gust,  21-23. 

BUSINESS  CONDUCTED  BY  COLORED  PERSONS  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  was  somuch  encouraged  by 
what  he  heard  and  saw  at  that  Convention  that  he  decided  to  make 
complete  study  of  the  progress  of  the  race  in  Washington  along 
two  lines,  viz  :  in  business,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  Having  enlisted  the  services  of  fifteen  gentlemen,  each  of 
whom  was  fullyqualified  for  the  work,  we  laid  the  city  off  in  sec¬ 
tions, assigned  each  man  to  a  section  and  made  a  complete  canvass 
of  the  city.  Schedules  had  been  prepared  which  called  for  data  as 
to  name,  location,  kind  of  business,  years  in  business,  number  of 
persons  employed,  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  annually.  The  work  was  very  thoroughly  done  and  we 
believe  that  we  have  made  the  most  thorough  study  along  this  line 
that  has  been  made  in  any  other  city.  All  of  this  data  and  the 
data  relating  to  their  organizations,  together  with  a  directory  of 
the  colored  people  in  business  and  as  much  other  information  of 
a  historical  and  statistical  nature  relating  to  the  colored  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  published  by  the  chairman  of 
your  committee  in  a  volume  of  174  pages  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
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address  on  recept  of  35  cents.  The  proceeds  to  be  used  as  a 
fund  for  future  investigations. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  1302  colored  ‘ '  proprie¬ 
tors  ”  in  83  different  occupations.  Complete  returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  1060.  giving  employment  to  2880  persons,  capital  in¬ 
vested  $654.76 1,  and  doing  an  annual  business  of  $1,779,925.  If 
complete  returns  had  been  made  from  the  remaining  242  “  pro¬ 
prietors  ’  they  would  have  shown  3,500  persons  employed,  capi¬ 
tal  invested,  about  $850,000,  and  doing  an  annual  business  of 
above  two  millions  of  dollars. 

While  these  figures  do  not  exhibit  great  progress  in  capital 
invested  and  amount  of  business  transacted,  they  do  show  that 
the  business  movement  is  widespread,  reaching  almost  every 
kind  of  business  carried  on  in  Washington.  The  report  shows 
that  the  business  foundation  of  the  race  is  being  laid  broad  and 
deep,  embracing  all  classes  of  the  colored  population,  a  condition 
that  promises  well  for  the  future. 

The  statistical  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  George  W.  Ellis  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  graduate  of  the  Gunston  Institute 
of  Economics,  New  York  city. 

This  investigation  developed  three  important  facts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  colored  business  man  that  cannot  be  stated  in  figures 
facts  which  reveal  conditions  which  must,  in  a  large  measure,  be 
corrected  before  the  colored  man  can  hope  for  any  considerable 
success  in  the  marts  of  trade. 

(1.)  Many  colored  business  men  are  very  vindictive,  because 
they  do  not  get  the  patronage  of  their  own  race. 

(2.)  Many  colored  persons  in  business  are  lacking  in  polite¬ 
ness,  civility  and  disposition  to  please  their  patrons.  The  writer, 
who  canvassed  personalty  one-fourth  of  the  city  and  has  visited 
almost  all  of  the  important  business  people  at  intervals  during 
the  last  ten  years,  is  compelled  to  add  his  testimony  to  that 
of  other  canvassers.  Of  course  there  are  many  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  and  they  are  invariably  the  more  successful  ones.  I  have 
often  been  startled  by  the  attitude  of  coldness,  hostility  and  utter 
indifference,  which  many  proprietors  would  show  toward  their 
customers.  The  colored  man  feels  that  he  is  in  a  hostile  en¬ 
vironment,  and  that  he  must  always  be  on  the  defensive. 

(3.)  Another  very  general  fact  reported  by  the  canvassers 
was  the  many  cases  where  there  was  a  lack  of  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  business  enterprise,  energy  and  "  push  ”  accompanied 
often  times  by  untidiness  and  sometimes  uncleanliness. 
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The  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  every  one  will  go  out 
from  this  conference  with  a  determination  to  do  all  he  or  she  can 
to  develop  industrial  efficiency  and  to  stimulate  business  activity 
in  the  race.  / 

An  earnest  study  made  after  the  collection  of  proper  data  of 
the  status  of  the  race  in  business  is  earnestly  recommended. 

Since  such  a  large  part  of  the  colored  population  in  the  cities 
is  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  the  Committee 
earnestly  recommends  the  investigation  and  study  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  Any  information,  or  any  suggestion  along  this  line  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  Committee. 


PUBLIC  SPIRIT  AMONG  OUR  PEOPLE 

BY  L.  H.  REYNOLDS,  PASTOR  ST.  JOHN’S  A.  M  E.  CHURCH,  NORFOLK, 

VA. 

An  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  evidenced 
by  the  contribution  of  time,  thought,  energy  and  means  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  institutions  and  enter¬ 
prises  as  inure  to  the  advantage  of  society  generally  rather  than 
to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  constitutes  public  spiritedness.  It 
will  often  occur  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  or  in  the 
development  of  the  institution  much  heavier  drafts  upon  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  means  of  the  projectors  will  be  made  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  The  additional  burdens  should  be  met  by  larger  sacrifices 
of  private  interest  and  an  increase  of  energy  and  resourcefulness. 

Fortunate  is  that  people  among  whom  there  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  public-spirited  men  and  women.  An  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  the  Negro  race  is  the  marked  increase  in  pub¬ 
lic  spirit.  To  break  away  from  the  morbid  and  intrusive  influ¬ 
ences  which  surround  ignorance  and  selfishness  and  move  up  in¬ 
to  an  atmosphere  which  envelopes  humanity  is  no  trifling  task. 
Public-spiritedness  is  not  an  instinctive  tendency  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  a  product  of  Christian  civilization  and  is  most  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  those  countries  and  among  those  people  whose  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  highest.  To  feel  the  wants  of  self  requires  no  effort, 
to  provide  for  them  is  the  suggestion  of  the  lowest  order  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  To  feel  the  needs  of  humanity,  to  sympathize  with  its 
sufferings,  to  devise  means  to  satisfy  and  alleviate,  to  deny  one’s 
self,  to  furnish  those  means,  are  successive  plateaus  which  the 
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mind  occupies  in  its  upward  progress  to  the  heights  of  the  best 
civilization  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  written  ‘  ‘  he  went  about  doing 
good. ” 

That  so  little  public  spirit  prevails  among  our  people  may 
be  attributed  to  four  causes,  viz:  the  lack  of  proper  teaching,  pov¬ 
erty,  race-prejudice,  and  the  spirit  of  dependence.  I  fear  that 
the  fullest  interpretation  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
Christian  teaching  has  not  always  been  given  to  the  people.  Un¬ 
due  prominence  has  been  given  to  dogma  and  doctrine,  to  organ¬ 
ization  and  formulary  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  human  helpfulness.  This  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Negro 
race,  however.  If  as  much  energy,  patience  and  persistence  had 
been  expended  in  teaching  the  people  the  mind  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  has  been  expended  in  defending  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tions  the  people  would  be  much  more  responsive  to  humane  and 
philanthropic  claims. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  has  hindered  the  growth  of  public 
spirit.  To  the  poor  large  contributions  for  any  purpose  are  im¬ 
possible.  Only  small  gifts  at  long  intervals  can  be  expected  A 
cause  of  discouragement  is  the  tendency7,  so  very  pronounced,  to 
laud  large  benefactions.  The  poor  are  prone  to  consider  their 
small  offerings  as  of  little  worth  in  the  face  of  the  unstinted  praise 
bestowed  upon  princely  givers.  Is  there  not  a  mistake  made  here  ? 
Is  not  the  careful  laborer  who  spares  ten  dollars  from  his  meager 
annual  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  entitled  to  at  least  the  same 
degree  of  credit  that  is  given  the  man  whose  gift  of  ten  million 
dollars  does  not  impair  his  capital?  According  to  the  Master’s 
standard,  yes:  according  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day  as 
voiced  by  public  opinion,  no. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  public  spiritedness  is  the 
general  prevalence  of  caste  prejudice  and  race  antipathies.  True 
public-spirit  must  know  no  race  nor  class  limitations.  It  must  be 
Pauline  in  spirit  and  in  practice  “to  do  good  to  all  men.”  Hence, 
while  the  Negro  has  built  his  own  churches,  and  in  many  cases 
his  own  school  houses  and  asylums,  this  is  not  in  the  best  sense 
an  evidence  of  public-spiritedness.  The  spirit  which  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  cultivate  is  broader  than  this.  It  is  to  build  for  all  men. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  however,  meet  the  invisible  walls  of 
prejudice.  Enthusiastic  self-denial  for  a  cause  whose  promoters 
reluctantly^  receive  his  contributions  and  carefully  exclude  him 
from  participation  in  its  management  and  from  its  benefits  when 
perfected,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected. 

Possibly  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  public  spirit 
is  tHe  dependence  of  the  Negro.  He  is  a  ward.  He  must  be 
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helped.  This  he  has  heard  so  often  that  he  has  come  to  accept  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  matter  of  help  however  has  two  as¬ 
pects.  From  the  view-point  of  other  citizens,  more  favored  by 
antecedent  conditions  and  present  possessions  he  does  need  help, 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  is  philanthropy  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  presses  upon  them  constantly  to  give  that  help,  and  nobiy 
are  they  responding  to  that  duty.  From  the  Xegro's  view- point 
however  the  matter  assumes  another  phase.  To  receive  help  is  a 
confession  of  weakness.  To  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  enervates  still  more,  robs  of  manhood,  and  perpetuates  infe¬ 
riority.  Hence  it  should  be  his  desire  to  pass  from  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  the  wisest  help  which  helps  him 
away  from  the  need  of  help.  That  he  needs  help  is  painfully  ap¬ 
parent,  but  in  every  effort  made  in  his  behalf  this  should  be  the 
most  prominent  purpose;  to  take  him  out  of  the  class  helped  and 
put  him  into  the  class  of  helpers. 

In  proportion  as  he  responds  to  such  instruction,  becomes 
self-reliant  and  self-directive,  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  civiliz¬ 
ation  which  surrounds  him  and  brings  a  virile  and  aggressive 
personality  to  the  duties  of  life  he  will  become  as  public  spirited 
as  others. 

As  an  evidence  of  that  increase  in  public  spirit  asserted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  Provident 
Hospital  and  Training  School  in  Chicago,  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Training  School  in  Philadelphia,  the  Phil¬ 
lis  Wheatly  Sanitarium  in  New  Orleans,  The  Provident  Hospital 
in  Baltimore,  besides  Old  People's  Homes,  Orphans’  Homes,  Sani¬ 
tariums  and  Training  Schools  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  Xe- 
gro  for  support. 

Among  the  first  of  such  institutions  to  be  organized  was  the 
Provident  Hospital,  Chicago,  which  was  chartered  January  23, 
1891,  Dr.  D.  H.  Williams,  the  eminent  surgeon,  and  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  most  public  spirited  citizens,  originated  the  movement. 
Appealing  to  the  clergy,  to  other  professional  and  business  men, 
and  to  the  public  spirited  women,  he  secured  their  hearty  co-oper¬ 
ation.  The  movement  met  with  opposition.  It  was  misunder¬ 
stood  and  viciously  misrepresented.  It  was  denounced  as  retro¬ 
gressive  because  it  was  a  race  movement.  Its  founders  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  attempting  to  revive  separate  accommodation  for  the 
races.  In  answer  to  that  we  quoted  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution. 
“The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  found  a  hospital  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  poor  and  a  training  school  for  nurses.  At  no 
time  shall  there  be  any  distinction  made  as  to  race  or  creed.” 


Said  its  founders:  “  The  Negro  himself  must  become  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  movements  which  help  humanity.  He  must  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  always  a  beneficiary."  The  trustees,  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  colored  men.  The  organization  was  brought  in  touch 
with  wealthy  and  philanthropic  white  people  by  the  creation  of 
an  Advisory  Board  of  nine.  The  Hon.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  was  the  first  named  on  the  Advisory  Board. 
Four  wealthy,  public-spirited  white  ladies  were  also  on  the  Board. 
Colored  men  and  women  were  given  an  opportunity  to  help 
through  the  agency  of  auxiliary  organizations.  This  happy  union 
of  representatives  of  both  races,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor  in  this  enterprise  was  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  Nothing  so  lifts  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  and 
unprejudiced  men  as  to  find  him  capable  and  disposed  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  burdens  of  humanity.  Nothing  so  equalizes  human¬ 
ity  as  to  share  noble  feelings  and  to  participate  in  noble  deeds. 
It  gave  to  the  white  people  of  the  city  a  far  better  opinion  of  the 
Negro  than  they  had  formerly.  Its  reflex  effect  was  most  salu¬ 
tary.  No  man  can  habitually  participate  in  ennobling  actions 
without  being  uplifted  thereby.  To  be  brought  into  touch  with 
benevolent  movements,  to  feel  the  throb  of  hearts  moved  by 
deepest  sympathy  with  human  suffering  is  to  impel  to  a  more 
useful  life,  a  richer,  deeper,  ineradicable  experience.  The  hospi¬ 
tal  movement  gained  for  itself  an  immediate  place  among  the 
recognized  charities  of  that  great  city  and  now  occupies  quarters 
worth  $50,000. 

The  success  of  Provident  Hospital  answers  many  questions; 
among  them  these:  Has  the  Negro  public  spirit?  Has  he  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  project  and  manage  large  enterprises?  Can  the  races 
co-operate  in  the  support  of  institutions  under  Negro  manage¬ 
ment?  For  the  encouragement  of  racial  public  spirit  I  would 
suggest  that  wherever  the  necessity  exists,  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  aged  and  orphans,  and  other  benvevolent  institutions  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  small  scale  and  under  the  very  best  management 
possible  and  that  our  race  leaders  and  teachers  present  such 
causes  to  the  people  with  instruction  as  to  their  duty  in  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

A  recent  effort  along  lines  of  humane  effort  not  previously 
attempted  by  our  people  is  the  organization  of  a  “  Visiting  Nurses 
Association  ”  by  the  Afro-American  Woman’s  Club  of  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Dr.  Emma  A.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  Provident  Training 
School  for  Nurses  (mentioned  above)  and  of  The  Woman’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Chicago,  after  correspondence  with  the  managers 
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of  similar  institutions  successfully  conducted  in  the  great  cities 
in  the  North,  projected  the  movement  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Afro-American  Woman’s  Club.  The  rules  governing  the  corpor¬ 
ation  are  simple  and  specific  and  are  as  follows: 

We,  the  Members  of  the  Afro-American  Woman's  Club ,  Propose  to 

Form  a  Corporation. 

I. 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  the  Afro-American 
Woman’s  Club  Visiting  Nurses  Association, 

II. 

The  object  for  which  it  is  formed  is  as  follows:  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  assistance  of  the  sick  poor,  and  those  otherwise  unable 
to  secure  skilled  assistance  in  time  of  illness;  to  promote  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  to  teach  the  proper  care  of  the  sick;  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  sanitarium  for  the  sick,  and  a  home  for  training 
nurses. 

III. 

The  Association  furnishes  trained  nurses  free  to  all  person 
unable  to  pay  for  their  services,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions.  The  Association  will  also  provide  nurses  to 
those  persons  who  can  pay  in  part  for  the  services  rendered. 

IV. 

The  nurses  are  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  it  is  desired  that 
physicians  and  others  interested  in  the  sick  shall  send  for  them. 

V. 

The  visiting  nurse  cannot  take  an  operation  case  of  over  one 
hour’s  duration,  But  the  Association  will  provide  an  emergency 
nurse  if  desired. 

VI. 

Visiting;  Nurses  must  receive  no  compensation  from  their  pa¬ 
tients,  but  they  are  authorized  to  accept  such  contributions  as 
patients  may  offer  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 

VII. 

Nurses  must  as  soon  as  they  find  a  contagious  case,  not  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  physician,  report  the  same  to  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  by  telephone. 
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VIII. 

Criticisms  of  the  doctor  in  charge  or  any  undue  talking  in  the 
family,  will  result  in  the  dismissal  of  the  offending  nurse  from 
the  services  of  the  Association. 

IX. 

The  Association  will  send  nurses  to  any  case  reported  regard¬ 
less  of  race  or  religious  creed,  save  in  cases  of  proven  mal-prac- 
tice  or  persons  in  immoral  houses. 

X. 

While  on  duty  each  nurse  is  required  to  wear  the  visiting 
nurse’s  costume,  which  consists  of  a  blue  and  white  seersucker 
gingham  dress,  white  apron  and  collar,  and  must  at  all  times  pre¬ 
sent  a  neat  appearance. 

OFFICERS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs,  S.  A.  Gates,  President, 

“  Reana  Benton,  ist  Vice  President, 

“  Mary  Bowman,  2nd  “  “ 

n  Mary  Wells.  3rd  “  “ 

Miss  E,  J.  Isabelle,  Cor.  Secretary; 

Mrs.  H.  Luckett,  Treasurer, 

Dr.  Emma  A.  Reynolds,  Sec.  &  Supt.,  2438  Customhouse  St. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Domestic  Economy. 

Hampton  Negro  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Conference: — 

Would  that  we  your  committee  could  report  the  demands  of 
our  department  less  urgent  than  when  we  submitted  our  previous 
report.  But  such  is  not  the  true  condition.  This  statement  may 
be  astounding  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  new 
and  earnest  workers  have  entered  the  field,  and  various  phases 
of  domestic  economy  have  been  instituted  in  a  number  of  cities, 
towns  and  country  places  m  the  last  two  years.  Yet  as  the  work 
grows  a  greater  field  opens  to  view,  and  hence  needs  heretofore 
unsought  and  unseen,  cry  out  for  more  and  more  sympathetic 
hearts  and  willing  hands  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  race,  by 
improving  their  home-life. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Lecturer  and  Missionary  and  Special  Agent  of  A. 
B.  H.  M.  society,  says, —  “As  I  travel  from  place  to  place,  I  am 
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more  and  more  convinced  that  something  must  be  done  to  save 
the  young  people.  A  large  number  of  them  have  no  practical 
training  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Too 
many  have  an  idea  that  common  labor  is  degrading.  Many  who 
teach  a  three  months  school  at  a  very  small  salary,  try  to  eke  out 
an  existence  on  this,  when,  if  they  had  some  training  in  Domes¬ 
tic  Science,  they  would  be  independent.  Others  failing  to  get 
positions  as  teachers,  often  drift  into  lives  of  shame,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  ordinary 
labor.  Scores  of  mothers,  themselves,  having  received  no  training 
in  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  cannot  give  their  daughters  the  instruc¬ 
tions  that  would  enable  them  to  earn  for  themselves  an  honest 
living;  instructions  that  would  be  a  strong  protection  for  morals. 
In  every  city  there  ought  to  be  a  place  where  girls  and  women 
could  be  instructed  in  Domestic  Science.  If  no  suitable  building 
can  be  had  for  such  purposes,  then  the  educated  Negro  women 
in  each  community  should  form  clubs  and  give  such  instructions 
from  house  to  house  or,  what  may  be  better,  have  those  who 
wish  such  training,  come  to  their  own  homes  in  afternoons,  once 
or  twice  a  week.  These  meetings  could  be  held  at  the  homes  of 
the  different  members  of  the  clubs.  While  I  was  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  last  fall,  I  urged  upon  the  women  of  the  Mission  societies  to 
establish  a  home  for  working  girls.  A  large  number  of  girls  com¬ 
ing  from  the  far  South  seeking  employment,  land  at  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth.  Many  of  these  girls  fall  into  the  hands  of  unprinci¬ 
pled  employment  agents.  Many  times  they  are  robbed  of  what 
little  they  have,  and  in  too  many  instances  they  are  led  into 
houses  of  ill  fame  and  to  lives  of  shame.  If  homes  for  working 
girls  were  established  in  every  community  where  the  girls  could 
by  paying  a  small  sum,  have  a  home,  a  place  to  meet  their 
friends,  a  place  where  home  training  and  restraint  would  take 
the  place  of  street  walking,  where  there  would  be  evening  class¬ 
es  in  cooking,  sewing,  Bible  reading  and  general  study  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  many  girls  who  go  down  to  destruction, 
could  be  saved  to  the  race.  Throughout  the  North  the  white 
people  sustain  such  homes.  If  the  white  race  after  centuries  of 
culture  and  training  still  need  such  organizations  as  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A  Homes  for  working  girls,  the  Women’s 
Exchange  etc.  how  much  greater  the  need  of  a  race  just  emerg¬ 
ing  from  bondage. 

Another  urgent  need  of  the  race  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  In  my  home,  Lathrob,  Mo.,  I  sustain  a 
Bible  mission.  We  hold  three  meetings  each  week.  Being  away 
from  home,  I  employ  helpers  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  map  out 
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the  course  of  study  and  send  to  my  assistant  a  month  in  advance . 
I  supply  the  helpers  with  reference  book,  the  Cambridge — Bible 
etc.  After  school  Friday  afternoons  the  children  gather  for  just 
one  hour.  In  addition  to'  reading  the  regular  lesson,  which  was 
assigned  the  week  previous,  they  are  requested  to  recite  two 
verses  of  scripture.  On  Saturdays  these  children  go  to  the  homes 
of  the  aged,  the  sick  and  illiterate  and  read  the  Bible  to  them. 
From  eight  to  nine  o’clock  Friday  night  the  older  people  come 
for  study  of  the  lessons  assigned  the  week  previous.  During  the 
month  of  March,  they  studied  the  promises  of  God.  These  prom¬ 
ises  were  divided  into  four  sections,  and  were  studied  with  great 
interest  and  benefit.  On  Sunday  after  the  close  of  the  different 
Sunday  schools,  the  entire  Mission  gathers  at  the  hall.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  given  to  song  service,  one  new  song  being  practised 
each  wTeek.  In  the  Sabbath  service,  we  began  at  the  first  of  the 
year  to  read  theNew^  Testament  through.  After  the  reading  of 
one  chapter  each  Sabbath,  some  pastor,  or  some  one  qualified,  is 
present  to  give  a  tqn  minutes  talk  on  the  chapter.  The  differ  • 
ent  pastors,  without  regard  to  race,  take  turns  in  addressing  the 
Mission.  This  Mission  is  proving  a  great  blessing  and  uplift  to 
the  community.” 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  makes  the  following 
report : — 

‘  ‘  Our  meetings  here  were  Parent's  Meetings,  but  not  as  the 
term  is  generally  applied.  The  following  subjects  and  others: 
hygiene,  tuberculosis,  habits.  Some  thoughts  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  young,  were  presented  in  the  form  of  addresses  or 
papers,  by  some  of  the  leading  professional  men  of  our  city, 
among  them,  lawyers,  physicians  and  teachers.  The  Ministers 
of  the  different  churches  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  using  their 
respective  churches  on  Sunday  evening,  as  that  is  the  time 
we  can  reach  the  greatest  number.  We  used  the  smaller  church¬ 
es  in  thickly  populated  districts,  where  we  thought  the  in¬ 
formation  most  needed.  The  matter  was  all  presented  in  very 
plain,  practical  language,  and  we  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  done.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  used  by  us  have 
all  given  us  a  cordial  welcome,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  we 
come  again.” 

Miss  Georgie  Washington,  Principal  and  Founder  of  Mt. 
Meigs  Institute,  at  Mt.  Meigs,  Ala.  kindly  sent  us  the  following: 

Mt.  Meigs  Village,^ 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ala  ,  June,  1901. 

My  dear  Mrs,  Bowser  :  — 

We  haven’t  a  girl’s  home  in  connection  with  the  work  here. 
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yet,  so  far  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  teaching  Domestic 
Economy.  Most  of  our  girls  live  long  distances  from  the  school, 
and  we  only  get  them  during  school  hours.  However  we  have 
taken  two  hours  each  day  from  the  school  time  and  had  the  girls 
alternating  wTeekly,  do  up  the  work  in  the  teachers’  home.  Three 
girls  report  at  half  after  seven  each  day  to  wash  breakfast  dish¬ 
es,  put  dining  room  and  kitchen  in  order.  Two  dish  pans  are  used 
for  washing  and  rinsing  the  dishes,  and  towels  are  used  for  wiping, 
instead  of  the  dish  cloth.  Cooking  utensils  are  cleaned  and  hung 
back  of  stove.  Stove  is  washed  and  rubbed  off,  dish  towels  are 
washed  and  hung  on  a  line,  floor  swept,  thus  the  kitchen  is  left  in 
order  for  the  morning.  While  the  kitchen  work  is  being  done,  four 
other  girls  are  at  work  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  making  beds,  dust¬ 
ing  and  sweeping,  so  by  nine  o’clock,  the  home  is  in  nice  order 
and  the  six  girls  report  at  the  school  for  lessons.  From  n  to 
12:30  two  girls  report  at  the  home  and  prepare  the  dinner  for  the 
teachers.  The  hardest  thing  for  our  girls  to  learn  in  this  class  was 
how  to  use  the  stove.  They  had  to  be  taught  howT  to  make  the 
simple  wood  fire,  the  meaning  of  damper  and  the  use  of  the  big 
oven  Many  ofthe  girls  at  first  would  put  the  wood  into  the  oven 
instead  of  the  fire  place  as  they  call  it.  The  girls  learned  to  cook 
sweet  potatoes  in  several  different  ways,  to  make  corn-beef  hash 
and  to  cook  corn  bread  without  burning  it,  also  to  arrange  these 
dishes  on  the  table  After  dinner  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  were 
put  in  order,  and  the  girls  reported  at  quarter  past  one  o’cclock 
to  school.  We  felt  anxious  to  know  whether  the  girls  put  the  les¬ 
sons  learnt  at  the  home,  in  practice  in  their  own  homes  or  not.  A 
King’s  Daughter  Circle  was  organized  with  a  membership  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  of  our  own  girls  ;  meetings  were  held  one  hour  every 
Thursday  morning.  Here  subjects  were  discussed  bearing  on  the 
work  and  how  to  get  it  into  the  homes.  The  girls  talked  very 
freely  in  these  meetings;  it  was  found  that  they  had  tried  harder 
t©  carry  the  cooking  lessons  into  the  home  than  any  other. 
One  girl  had  tried  making  corn-beef  hash  for  a  Sunday’s  din¬ 
ner,  and  her  father  and  mother  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Many  of 
the  girls  had  tried  to  make  furniture  out  of  dry  goods  boxes,  like 
that  which  they  had  handled  in  the  teachers’  home.  Some  had 
made  closets  with  one  piece  of  plank  nailed  up  like  a  shelf  and  a 
cheap  curtain  tacked  around  it.  The  great  trouble  for  the  girls 
is  to  get  even  cheap  things  to  do  with,  whether  it  is  cooking  or 
fixing  up  the  house . 

Other  subjects  of  no  less  importance  have  been  discussed  in 
these  meetings,  such  as  the  care  of  the  person,  clothes,  how  best 
to  make  them,  care  of  the  hair  and  teeth,  and  the  frequent  use 
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of  the  tooth  brush.  The  girls  are  inclined  to  complain  of  not 
having  things  to  do  with  and  this  is  very  true  ;  yet  we  have  tried 
to  lead  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  they  now  have,  to 
keep  clean  the  one  room  cabin  instead  of  letting  things  go,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  two  or  three-room  house. 

Every  girl  spends  one  afternoon  each  week  in  the  sewing 
room,  where  she  learns  to  sew,  both  by  hand  and  machine,  also 
cuts  and  makes  women’s,  men’s  and  children’s  clothing. 

In  connection  with  our  school  farm  is  a  garden  where  the 
girls  planted  the  first  seed  this  spring.  Our  plan  is  to  have  a 
chicken  yard  and  a  cow  for  the  home  next  year,  which  will  be  an¬ 
other  addition  to  the  girls’  industries.  How  to  raise  chickens  and 
make  them  a  source  of  income  to  the  family,  is  a  lesson  much  need¬ 
ed  in  this  community  and  must  be  taught  by  example.  My  hope 
is  to  have  a  home  here  on  our  own  grounds  for  the  girls  where 
they  may,  under  a  good  teacher,  be  taught  the  many  things  they 
now  need  to  know  in  order  to  take  care  of  any  sort  of  a  home.  I 
have  spoken  especially  along  the  line  of  girls’  work,  but  we  are 
equally  interested  in  the  boys  and  have  shown  it  by  purchasing 
twenty-five  acres  of  ground  this  year,  for  a  small  farm,  where 
they  will  be  taught  the  new  way  of  working.  We  hope  to  do 
more  along  these  lines,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  re¬ 
port  next  time.” 

Prof.  Colson  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  uplift  of  human¬ 
ity,  makes  report  for  his  section,  which  is  as  follows: — • 

“On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1899,  in  the  city  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
was  organized  “  The  McCall  Mission.  Its  object  is  to  teach  the 
Bible,  cooking,  sewing  and  printing.  Some  work  has  been  done 
in  each  department  for  the  years  1900  and  1901.  In  Bible  study 
the  class  numbered  32,  in  cooking  62,  in  sewing  66  and  in  print¬ 
ing  12.  The  children  made  rapid  progress  in  cooking  and  sewing. 
The  teachers  in  charge  tried  to  teach  housekeeping  to  the  girls 
in  a  small  way,  not  having  proper  equipments  they  did  not  do  all 
they  hope  to  do  in  the  future.  Some  of  the  homes  were  visited, 
where  the  children  were  brought  in  from  the  lower  class  of  our 
people,  and  much  improvement  was  shown  in  the  care  of  the 
children  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  homes.  The  cooking  class 
has  done  excellent  work  aside  from  taking  the  regular  course 
prescribed;  different  dishes  or  recipes  were  sent  in  from  time  to 
time  which  were  carefully  prepared  by  the  children,  and  taken  to 
the  owner;  in  this  way  much  good  was  accomplished,  by  way  of 
advertising  the  work  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  city.  Three  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  work  were  given  during  the  term  and  were  largely 
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attended  by  the  friends  of  the  Mission.  At  these  socials  the  sewing 
class  had  their  work  on  exhibition  and  the  cooking  class  served 
refreshments  of  their  own  make.  At  these  socials  the  visitors 
'would  leave  contributions  of  money  or  some  article  to  help  fit  up 
the  Mission.  This  has  been  nearly  the  only  support  of  the  work. 
The  boys  in  the  printing  department  are  doing  some  very  good 
work  under  the  care  of  their  teacher,  Rev.  C.  U.  McCall.  Great 
credit  is  due  Rev.  McCall  for  the  organization  of  this  work  and  to 
the  Misses  R.W.  Williamson,  and  S.  B.,  Hill,  who  taught  cooking, 
sewing  and  housekeeping.  There  were  no  Mother’s  meetings 
held  this  year,  but  the  failure  was  not  in  the  mothers  but  rather 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  banded  themselves  together  to  do 
the  work.  We  are  earnestly  praying  that  the  work  may  be  reviv¬ 
ed  and  many  mothers  helped.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hughes  of  Manchester  for  the 
following  report  of  Manchester  Mothers: — 

“  The  Mothers  Meeting  of  Manchester  was  organized  in  the 
year  1899,  Nov.  2nd.  We  began  with  eleven  members.  Mrs. 
Lottie  Davis  of  Hampton,  Va.,  and  the  eleven  mothers  began  the 
organization,  being  set  apart  by  Mrs.  Davis,  President  of  “  Hamp¬ 
ton  Mothers.”  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hughes  wTas  elected  president,  Mrs. 
Mollie  Robinson,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Victoria  Moon,  secretary; 
and  Miss  Lillie  Robinson,  treasurer.  Our  number  has  increased  to 
one  hundred.  The  average  attendance  is  about  forty.  We  have 
progressed  nicely  with  faithful  mothers.  January  1st,  1901,  w^e 
held  our  first  public  meeting,  having  an  appreciative  audience. 
A  special  program  was  prepared  and  creditably  rendered  by  the 
young  talent  of  our  city.  Our  second  public  meeting  was  held  in 
February,  1901  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  the  young  men. 
This  meeting  proved  quite  a  success,  having  interesting  talks 
by  several  noted  citizens  of  Manchester  and  Richmond;  these 
talks  were  led  by  the  President  of  the  Richmond  Mothers.  After 
both  public  meetings,  tea  was  served  by  a  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Mothers.  On  January  31,  1901,  a  new  secretary 
wras  elected  for  our  meeting  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  M.  F.  A.  Cole¬ 
man.  We  are  striving  to  make  more  rapid  progress  with  God’s 
aid,  and  the  earnest  endeavor  of  each  mother.  Our  aim  is  to  go 
forward  trying  to  raise  fallen  humanity,  both  male  and  female. 

We  feel  justly  proud  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  Mrs  L.  F.  Davis  of  Hampton,  Va.  She  has  not  confined  her 
interest  to  the  vicinity  of  Hampton,  but  her  influence  is  far-reach¬ 
ing,  and  bringing  into  loving  union  the  efforts  of  many  Mother’s 
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clubs.  The  Hampton  Mother’s  children  enjoy  the  Sunshine  Li¬ 
brary  and  outfits  for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing,  and  general 
household  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  many  humble  homes  of 
Hampton  feel  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Mothers’  Club  work. 
Too  much  could  hardly  be  said  of  their  good  work. 

From  Mrs.  B.  C.  McBane  of  Portsmouth,  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  W.  B.  H.  M.  S.  of  Chicago,  we  receive  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“  TIDEWATER.” 

“Christian  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk 
under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  B.  H.  M.  S. 

Each  week  are  held  six  ‘  Cottage  Prayer  Meetings’  including 
Bible  Readings.  Two  industrial  schools  for  children,  and  child¬ 
ren’s  meetings  are  carried  on.  Visits  are  made  to  the  sick  and 
neglected  ones  each  week,  by  a  band  of  women.  A  Mission 
Sunday  School  is  held  during  the  summer  months  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  in  children  who  do  not  attend  other  Sunday 
Schools.  The  Field  Missionary’s  Annual  report  consisted,  in  part, 
of  1196  visits,  64  women’s  meetings,  13  Bible  Readings,  18  Temp¬ 
erance  Meetings,  40  children’s  meetings  and  37  Sunday  School 
sessions  labored  in.” 

The  Richmond  Mother’s  Club. — At  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Aug.  9,  1895,  the  Richmond  Woman’s  League  was  organized. 
The  members  worked  earnestly  to  raise  $500,00  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  Lunenburg  prisoners  (women  charged  with  mur¬ 
der)  and  succeeded  in  turning  over  to  the  cause  $690.00.  The  wom¬ 
en  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  and  set  at  liberty.  The  League 
then  turned  its  attention  to  mission  work  in  the  city;  the  mem¬ 
bers  making  house  to  house  visits  and  carrying  kinds  words,  and 
doing  little  deeds  of  kindness.  Much  work  of  this  nature  was 
done  in  a  quiet  way.  A  few  years  after  this,  the  Woman’s  Cen¬ 
tral  League  came  into  existence  for  business,  industrial  features, 
etc.  Some  of  the  original  League  members  became  members  of 
both  organizations.  The  greatest  distinction  being — one  was  for 
missionary  and  the  other  for  business  purposes.  Both  were  doing 
much  good  work.  In  notices  of  meetings,  the  difference  was  not 
always  clearly  observed.  To  avoid  this,  and  in  order  to  retard 
neither  object,  the  President  of  the  Richmond  Woman’s  League 
(the  original  League)  suggested  to  the  organization,  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  a  change  of  title  to  the  “  Richmond  Mother’s  Club,”  as  they 
were  really  doing  that  class  of  work.  In  October,  1899,  this  name 
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was  adopted,  with  the  plans  as  outlined  for  such  work  by  the 
"‘Hampton  Negro  Conference, ’’and  the  Mother’s  Club  is  doing 
noble  work  in  its  line .  From  the  Central  Mothers’ Club  three 
branches  are  working  in  Richmond  in  different  portions  of  the 
city.  The  leaders  of  each  branch  being  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  Richmond  Mothers’  Club.  One  of  these  leaders 
conducts  a  night  school  two  nights  in  the  week  in  a  section  of  the 
city  which  is  considered  to  mostly  need  such  uplifting  influence. 
The  members  have  spread  the  work  by  various  means.  Preach¬ 
ers,  young  ladies,  and  foster  mothers,  are  also  active  members 
of  the  Mothers’  Club,  as  every  member  of  the  family  is  necessar¬ 
ily  concerned  in  the  Mothers’  duties.  Public  meetings,  social 
teas,  have  been  inaugurated  to  bring  to  bear  the  most  potent  in¬ 
fluence  for  good.  The  Club  has  increased  to  such  proportions 
that  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  as  chairmen  of  clubs  and  divide  the  Central  Mothers’ 
Club  into  twelve  parts,  with  one  treasurer,  a  secretary  and 
assistant,  and  one  president  The  Mothers’  Club  experimented 
with  a  “  Day  Nursery,”  for  four  months.  But  when  persons  can 
give  their  children  up  to  others’  care  for  nothing ,  they  will  not 
care  to  pay  even  the  small  sum  of  five  cents  per  day,  as  request¬ 
ed  by  the  club.  The  tea  given  by  the  Mothers  to  young  men  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  November,  1900.  brought  manymen  to 
the  building  that  had  never  before  entered  its  doors.  This,  the 
men  openly  acknowledged,  and  expressed  pleasure  and  surprise 
at  the  comforts  and  advantages  offered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Parents’  meetings  have  been  conducted  at  different  churches. 
Of  course  the  work  is  undenominational. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Simpson,  Misses  Holmes  and  Reese,  teachers 
at  the  Union  University,  and  Mrs.  Reese  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  institution,  have  become  much  interested  in 
the  work,  and  recently  fitted  out  a  family  of  five  children  for  the 
Sunday  school,  having  bought  the  materials  and  made  the  gar¬ 
ments  for  them. 

Our  work  received  the  encouragement  of  sister  J.  P.  Moore, 
who  paid  us  a  visit  in  April.  She  says  “  The  main  object  of 
Hope  (her  paper)  is  to  make  the  home  life  of  its  readers  pure,  in¬ 
telligent  and  happy.” 

Report  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Pride,  Lynchburg: 

The  Home  is  the  seat  of  power  and  influence,  that  must  ad¬ 
vance  and  elevate  any  people.  It  is  the  home  life  that  forever 
serves  as  a  tonic  through  all  subsequent  actions.  What  the  father 
and  mother  think  and  do  at  home  will  be  what  the  girls  and  boys 
will  think  and  do,  when  they  go  out  from  that  home,  and  when 
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they  become  heads  of  homes.  We  have  had  several  mother’s 
meetings  in  which  the  common  and  ordinary,  yet  the  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  home  duties  were  talked  over  and  the  way  to  do 
them  best  was  pointed  out.  I  have  found  that  the  simplest  way 
was  the  best  way  to  make  practical  and  useful  the  highest  do¬ 
mestic  economy  in  the  humblest  homes.  The  fruits  of  my  efforts 
have  been  seen  in  the  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  their  personal 
appearance  and  of  their  homes. 

GARDENING. 

We  purchased  a  variety  of  garden  seeds.  I  planted  some 
and  gave  some  away  to  those  who  had  vacant  lots  growing  up  in 
weeds.  In  some  instances  I  gave  plants  instead  of  seeds.  The 
result  has  been  satisfactory.  For  instead  of  the  weeded  wilder¬ 
ness  there  have  been  neat  and  well  cultivated  plots.  Serving 
not  only  to  make  their  homes  and  surroundings  cheerful  and  in¬ 
viting,  but  these  cultivated  lots  have  proven  to  be  quite  a  saving 
to  their  exchequer.  I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this  line  of 
work,  by  telling  them  not  to  allow  my  garden  or  their  neighbor’s 
to  surpass  them.  I  have  also  introduced  gardening  in  the  public 
school  work,  which  was  heartily  approved  by  the  city  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Last  session  besides  growing  quite  a  number  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  we  raised  all  the  gourds  needed  for  dippers  in  the  schools; 
the  supertintendent  also  uses  one  in  his  office. 

FARMING. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  farms  in  the  surroundings  of 
Lynchburg  and  have  sought  to  stimulate  and  give  impetus  to 
them.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  to  a  certain  extent  succeed¬ 
ed.  I  did  this  by  distributing  a  quantity  of  vegetable  seeds,  su¬ 
perior  to  those  they  were  using,  and  encouraging  them  to  plant 
more  of  a  variety  crop.  They  have  as  a  result  of  these  simple, 
yeti  trust  helpful  efforts,  come  in  town  bearing  testimony  to  the 
aid  they  have  received.  They  have  sometimes  a  quaint  way  of 
expressing  it,  by  saying,  “  Our  vegetables  ’stonish  the  white  folks 
all  around  us.” 

The  McKenzie  Sewing  School  has  been  a  wonderful  success 
both  in  the  number  that  have  been  in  attendance  and  in  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  they  have  made.  The  school  started  in  1898.  It  has  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  1 50.  Girls  that  did  not  know  their  thimble  finger 
when  they  began  can  now  make  garments  for  service. 

A  class  has  been  started  to  make  garments  for  girls  who  do 
not  attend,  and  who  on  account  of  their  poverty  are  not  able  to 
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attend  any  Sunday  school.  When  those  garments  are  taken  to 
the  children,  our  girls  see  to  it  that  they  attend  some  Sunday 
school.  In  this  way  we  are  coupling  with  domestic  science  real 
missionary  work,  to  the  extent  that  it  satisfies  the  most  pious  of 
the  strictest  orthodoxy. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Alliance.  This  is  an  organization 
that  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  sick,  poor, 
and  bringing  children  into  the  day  school  who  for  various  reas¬ 
ons  did  not  attend,  and  doing  general  missionary  work  among  the 
destitute.  It  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of  church  and  Sunday 
school  work.  It  has  filled  the  long  felt  want  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  city  has  helped  the  poor  and  sick,  those  not  in  the  city 
hospital  and  almshouse;  but  who  during  winter  and  when  work 
is  scarce  need  some  assistance.  The  Woman’s  Christian  Al¬ 
liance  has  been  a  right  arm  of  shelter  to  many. 

This  institution,  The  Dorchester  Home,  was  organized  to 
make  provision  for  those  who  had  passed  the  period  where  they 
could  not  provide  for  themselves.  A  lot  was  purchased  with  a 
frame  building  on  it  and  paid  for.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was 
manifested  at  first.  But  I  find  it  now  very  hard  and  difficult  to 
get  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  it.  The  white  coal 
dealers  of  the  town  have  never  refused  to  give  me  fuel  neccessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  home.  I  purchased  some  seed  in  the 
spring  and  assisted  the  old  women  in  planting  them.  They  have 
now  a  nice  garden. 

I  trust  I  shall  receive  aid  enough  to  give  it  a  permanent  basis 
and  to  make  it  useful  to  the  extent  that  it  may  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

There  is  a  work  of  usefulness  for  us  in  our  respective  locali¬ 
ties  where  our  lots  have  been  cast.  It  is  a  high  vocation.  It  is 
elevating  and  inspiring.  It  is  bringing  the  higher  teaching,  the 
real  life  of  Jesus  Christ  within  in  the  reach  of  the  humblest  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters. 

Industrial  education  must  be  a  vital  department  in  all  of  our 
schools.  Manual  training,  sewing,  cooking  are  all  useful  parts  of  it. 
But  whatever  ignores  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  element  in 
the  training  of  American  youth,  will  only  confirm  the  awful 
greed  for  . getting,  without  regard  for  God’s  law  or  concern  for 
man’s  welfare. 

A.  E.  P.  Pride. 

We  have  a  mother's  meeting  in  our  church  (Cool  Spring  Bap¬ 
tist)  once  a  week.  There  the  women  meet  every  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  They  spend  about  two  hours.  First  they  have  Bible  read- 
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ing  and  explanation  as  is  laid  down  in  the  paper  “  Hope  ”  pub¬ 
lished  by  sister  Joannah  Moore.  After  this,  they  spend  some 
time  speaking  upon  home  life,  and  planning  how  they  may  better 
train  their  children.  All  are  required  to  read  or  recite  a  verse 
from  the  Bible.  Those  that  can  not  read  are  required  to  repeat 
a  verse  in  the  meeting  until  it  is  learned.  In  that  way  some  have 
learned  to  read  and  many  have  improved.  It  was  organized  ten 
years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Marriage  Allen  of  England. 

Whenever  I  am  at  home  I  preside  over  the  meeting.  When 
I  am  away  the  sister  that  can  read  the  best,  leads.  This  meeting 
has  been  a  blessing  to  the  women  of  this  place.  Three  years 
ago  Mrs.  Annie  Holland  organized  a  woman’s  convention.  They 
had  several  meetings  and  some  good  was  done. 

I  find  a  large  number  of  children  that  have  never  attended 
any  school.  And  another  thing  which  is  surprising  to  me  I 
find  quite  a  number  of  families  without  a  Bible  in  the  house.  I  am 
anxious  in  some  way  to  supply  them  with  Bibles.  I  find  so  much  to 
be  done  around  this  place.  I  shall  spend  most  of  the  summer  in 
doing  this  kind  of  work.  Man)?-  of  these  homes  are  very  filthy, 
and  were  you  to  see  them  you  would  not  wonder  at  our  people’s 
large  death  rate, 

I  do  not  mean  to  impress  you  that  all  of  our  people  around 
here  live  that  way,  for  some  of  them  have  very  neat  and  pleas¬ 
ant  homes,  but  these  are  few  in  number  as  compared  with  the 
former  class. 

Mrs.  Annie  Holland  and  Mrs.  Sallie  P.  Traynham  have  had  a 
little  cooking  and  sewing  school  here  for  girls.  In  this  way 
some  good  has  been  done.  It  might  appear  to  one  that  a  great 
deal  was  being  done  here.  But  were  you  to  look  around  and  see 
the  great  need  you  would  decide  that  it  is  was  a  mere  buoble  on 
the  great  ocean.  Something  must  be  done  or  these  people  will 
drag  us  down. 

D.  I.  Hayden, 

Franklin,  Southampton  Co.  Va. 

The  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  Southern  Industrial 
School  is  of  much  interest  and  far  reaching.  The  Catlin  Emerg¬ 
ency  case  has  helped  many  sick  to  be  comfortable  and  clean. 
This  case  consists  of  garments,  bedding,  hot  water  and  ice  bags, 
feeding  cups  and  so  on.  The  articles  are  sent  to  those  who  need 
them  on  application  and  are  returned  in  good  shape  when  no 
longer  needed.  Mrs.  Daphne  Fowler  and  Mrs.  Jordon  Moseley 
have  been  most  helpful  in  urging  the  people  to  live  upright  use¬ 
ful  lives. 
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“  “  Pablic  meetings  addressed . 

“  “  Girls’  meetings  “  . 

“  “  Women  attending  meetings . 

'*  “  Girls  attending  meetings . 

*•  “  Sick  persons  visited . 

Supplied  with  food  bedding  etc 
“  “  Children  supplied  with  homes.. , 
“  “  “  “  “  clothes. . 


Persons  read  to . : . 

Doctors  sent  to  poor  sick . 

No.  of  applications  signed  for  Dixie  Hospital 


Report  for  July,  1901, 


Respectfully, 

Laura  E 
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Rosa  D.  Bowser,  Chairman, 


THE  WORKING  VALUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS 

MARIE  L.  BALDWIN 

Educational  reform  may  be  said  fairly  to  present  a  division 
of  labor,  for  its  work  is  shared  by  two  sets  of  persons — those  who 
preach  and  those  who  practice.  To  the  first  of  these  two  classes 
belong  the  conspicuous  workers,  those  who,  through  the  medium 
of  books  and  of  magazines  are  from  various  points  of  view  pour¬ 
ing  light  upon  its  vexing  questions.  One  who  desires  to  measure 
educational  advance  may  find  in  these  contributions  much  that 
will  help  him  to  a  just  estimate.  He  will  see  that  the  wisest 
minds  are  recognizing  the  supreme  importance  of  school  educa¬ 
tion;  that  the  old  partial  and  distorted  view  of  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  replaced  by  one  that  includes  the  development  of 
the  whole  being.  He  wTill  note  with  much  satisfaction  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  best  minds  that  mental  culture  is  a  means,  never  an 
end,  and  that  the  touchstone  of  education  is,  personal  worth.  He 
will  find  in  fact  that  the  educational  hosts  have  unfurled  a  new 
banner— its  legend,  Not  acquisition  but  Character. 

Such  a  survey  would,  however,  be  only  partial.  There  is  an¬ 
other  sphere  of  work  in  which  educational  progress  is  as  clearly 
if  not  so  conspicuously  recorded.  When  anyone  asks  how  close¬ 
ly  these  fine  things  that  have  got  themselves  uttered  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  actual  work  of  the  schools;  how  are  they  modi- 
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fying  and  uplifting  the  practice  of  teaching;  what  is  the  attitude 
of  working  teachers  toward  these  higher  conceptions  !  Are  these 
fine  things  translating  themselves  into  school-room  results  ? 
When  one  asks  all  this-he  has  asked  important  questions,  and  by 
as  much  as  the  thing  done  is  better  than  the  thing  said,  by  so  much 
does  the  answer  more  surely  reveal  the  real  measure  of  advance. 

Prof.  Butler,  speaking  of  the  constant  violation  of  certain 
well  established  principles  of  education  says, 

“  A  strange  thing  is  that  every  intelligent  person  accepts 
these  principles  as  soon  as  they  are  stated,  they  are  so  obvious. 
But  the  merest  fraction  of  these  same  intelligent  persons  act  up¬ 
on  them.  In  consequence  children  waste  both  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  society  suffers  sorely.” 

I  read  this  with  at  first  some  mental  resentment.  Surely,  I 
thought,  the  leaven  of  all  this  wise  discussion,  these  clear  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  of  education,  this  fine  ideal  that  is  more 
and  more  revealing  itself,  surely  it  has  worked  down  into  practice 
more  generally  than  this  implies.  But  further  thinking  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  real  state  of  things  has  not  been  misrepresent¬ 
ed.  Between  the  ideal  view  of  education  and  the  practice  of 
teaching  stretches  a  reproachful  distance.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  good  faith  between  the  worker  and  his  theories.  “  What 
is”  seems  to  have  its  foot  upon  “what  ought  to  be.”  The  ideals 
of  education  seem  still  to  be,  if  you  will  pardon  the  paraphrase, 
“  creatures  all  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food”' 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  we  make  is  very  seriously 
challenged. 

What  does  this  gap  between  belief  and  practice  imply  ?  Is  it 
a  necessary  phase  of  a  transition  period  when  old  conditions  are 
unweildy  to  adjust  to  new  views  ?  Does  theory,  idealism  set  too 
swift  a  pace,  or  does  teaching  itself  unnecessarily  lag? 

Doubtless  the  existing  state  of  things  may  be  partially  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  conditions  for  which  teachers  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble.  In  any  reform  the  clear  perception  of  the  thing  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  is  far  in  advance  of  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

“  If  to  do  ”  runs  the  quotation,  “  were  half  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,”  and  the  wings  of  progress  have  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  been  bound  by  the  stubbornness  of  external  conditions. 
It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  what  ought  to  be  the  education  of  the 
common  schools;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  produce  school- 
boards  so  wise,  communities  so  enlightened,  interested  and  gen¬ 
erous  that  such  education  should  be  realized.  It  is  another  thing 
yet  after  a  subtantial  public  opinion  be  formed,  to  get  rid  of  obstiuc- 
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tions,  the  traditions  and  habits  of  a  long  established  system  and 
to  supply  effective  machinery  for  the  new  ideas.  So  it  must  often 
happen  that  long  after  the  best  educational  thought  of  a  period  has 
given  its  sanction  to  progressive  ideals,  the  schools  may  still  be 
heavily  oppressed  by  old  conditions.  For  this  teachers  are  hard¬ 
ly  responsible.  They  stand,  it  seems  to  me  at  the  other  horn  of 
the  educational  dilemma. 

It  is  always  somewhat  hazardous  to  speak  of  “eras.”  We 
are  apt  to  think  some  special  movement  new  in  our  own  time, 
only  to  find  that  it  is  as  old  as  Plato.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  I  think  that  it  is  our  own  time  in  which  great 
questions  are  no  longer  the  privilege  of  the  few  to  discuss. 
Problems  that  vex,  are  pulled  into  the  thick  of  life  for 
their  solution  and  men  bring  to  their  discussion  their  scholarship, 
their  wisdom,  their  religion  and  their  commonplace  experience; 
so  that  the  present  seems  a  time  of  unprecedented  general  fer¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  no  small  virtue  to  be  able  to  keep  one's  head. 

Now  this  is  a  most  wholesome  condition  of  thought.  No  one 
doubts  the  ultimate  beneficial  outcome,  but  meanwhile  such 
wealth  and  variety  of  opinion  may  embarrass,  nay  often  does  dis¬ 
courage  those  who  are  honestly  seeking  light.  It  becomes  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  pick  one’s  way  through  the  maze.  The  teacher 
hears  of  the  supreme  importance  at  once  of  a  hundred  phases  of 
his  work.  He  is  advised  simultaneously  that  no  route  to  the  best 
results  is  so  swift  and  certain  as  nature  study,  or  psychology,  or 
art,  or  manual  training,  or  physical  culture.  He  listens  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  today  which  is  just  as  convincing  as  the  article  he  read  last 
week  in  support  of  a  radically  different  course.  There  comes 
upon  him  bewilderment  and  dejection. 

“  When  I  think  of  my  work  as  it  ought  to  be,”  said  an  earnest 
teacher  to  me,  ‘  'What  we  ought  to  do  for  our  children  I  am  weighed 
down  by  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  realize  it;’’  and  she  spoke 
the  thought  of  hundreds  of  teachers  everywhere.  For  along 
with  the  mental  stimulation  that  comes  from  a  wider  outlook, 
there  comes  too  a  sharpened  sense  of  one’s  own  inability  to  real¬ 
ize  half  the  possibilities  of  a  great  calling,  a  feeling  that  life  is 
not  long  enough,  nor  one  mind  and  body  sufficient  to  fit  for  so 
great  a  task,  that  work  as  we  may  what  we  really  do  will  look  poor 
and  mean  in  the  light  of  what  might  be  done. 

These  are  the  kind  of  thoughts  that  creep  into  many  mo¬ 
ments  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  more  alive  a  teacher  is  to 
the  progressive  thought  of  the  day,  the  more  frequent  will  be 
these  moments  of  discontent;  it  is  the  price  one  pays  for  enlight¬ 
enment.  Nothing  worse  can  come  out  of  it  than  that  the  teach- 
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er  should  come  to  that  unhappiest  of  all  states — a  conviction 
that  all  these  fine  things  are  good  enough  to  be  talked,  to  be 
listened  to,  but  that  they  won’t  work  ;  for  then  he  has  blocked 
the  stream  of  his  own  energy  at  its  very  source.  No  better  thing 
can  come  out  of  it  than  that  amid  the  duties  and  perplexities  of 
his  work  he  should  resolve  to  know  its  great  guiding  principles 
and  then  to  do  what  measure  of  work  he  can  in  their  light.  For 
amid  the  intellectual  confusion  of  conflicting  theories  and  never- 
ending  discussions  there  shine  steadily  a  few  luminous  truths* 
and  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  teacher  must  look  beyond  these 
diverse  views  as  to  how  the  aims  of  education  are  to  be  reached, 
to  those  few  clear  principles  that  embody  its  ideals.  There  he 
will  see  his  work  in  its  true  perspective.  It  is  from  that  height 
he  should  approach  his  task;  it  is  to  that  point  he  should  return 
when  its  cares  bear  heavily  upon  him.  The  normal  school  that 
sends  its  teachers  out  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  ideal  truths 
of  education,  and  with  a  firm  faith  that  the  actual  may  steadily 
advance  toward  the  ideal  has  provided  the  sustaining  power  for 
many  a  hard  day.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  students  of  hypnotism,  clairvoyancy  and  other 
psyshic  phenomena,  but  I  hope  the  society  of  psychical  research 
may  some  day  give  us  exact  information  about  those  invisible 
spirits  that  enter  the  school-room  on  certain  days,  (notably  Mon¬ 
days)  and  make  of  every  child  a  medium  for  the  discharge  of  dis¬ 
order.  If  the  society  should  furnish  also  a  recipe  for  exorcising 
them  it  will,  I  am  certain,  lessen  the  gray  hairs  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

And  teaching  has  many  such  days.  The  school-room  with  its 
actual  work  and  its  real  children  is  a  place  fruitful  of  “situations.” 
Any  day  may  bring  the  unexpected  situation  to  which  no  specific 
on  hand  will  apply.  Every  school-room  has  at  some  time  or  oth¬ 
er  its  pupils  whose  special  mission  seems  to  be  of  spiritual  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  teacher;  who  make  sad  work  of  belief  in  the  in¬ 
nate  goodness  of  the  child.  Nearly  every  teacher  carries  the  in-  ^ 
effaceable  memory  of  some  case  of  impregnable  dullness,  some 
“  knowledge  proof”  individual  who  shattered  all  the  best  normal 
methods  with  no  visible  effect  upon  himself.  Beneath  the  acci¬ 
dents  and  incidents  of  the  school-room,  the  most  rational  plans 
and  carefully  prepared  methods  have  a  very  disheartening  way 
of  breaking  down.  “  I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  talk,”  said  a 
teacher  wearily,  “  about  the  way  the  average  child  should  be 
rained.  ‘  ‘  My  experience  is  that  the  average  child  is  below  the 
average.  ” 
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Then  there  always  looms  above  the  teacher  the  shadow  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  ground  that  must  be  covered. 
And  what  a  dense  shadow  some  of  us  permit  it  to  be;  obscuring 
things  of  real  worth  and  bringing  us  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
we  can  forgive  a  moral  offence  more  easily  than  a  mistake  in  the 
multiplication  table. 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  such  experiences  that  often  brings  the 
young  teacher  perilously  near  the  renunciation  of  high  ideals, 
and  that,  alas,  confirms  the  older  one  in  a  settled  distrust  of  high 
aims.  It  is  to  resist  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances  that  one 
needs  all  the  inspiration  of  his  best  moments.  I  venture,  in  the 
light  of  a  long  experience,  to  say  that  nothing  works  so  insiduous- 
ly  to  undermine  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  our  work,  as  the  an¬ 
noyances,  the  tiresome  repetitions,  the  exhausting  labor  of  our 
work. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  young  teacher  began  her  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  ambition.  It  had  been  her  good  fortune  to 
have  an  instructor  whose  faith  in  the  limitless  power  of  the 
teacher  wTas  so  strong  as  to  be  infectious.  The  young  teacher 
started  out  with  the  customary  outfit  of  normal  school  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  in  the  glow  of  this  transmitted  faith.  But  the  first 
year  brought  its  crop  of  mistakes  and  frictions  and  troubles. 
The  warranted  methods  wouldn’t  work,  and  in  her  utter  discour- 
agement*there  crept  the  thought  that  somehow  she  had  been  de¬ 
ceived.  The  real  school-room  never  could  be  what  she  had  been 
told  was  possible.  She  began  to  excuse  her  short-comings  with 
the  explanation  that  she  had  only  now  come  upon  the  difference 
between  theory  and  practice;  that  the  •*  pedagogical  abstraction, 
the  child  ”  was  a  vey  different  thing  from  real  children.  But  the 
noble  ideal  of  a  noble  teacher  stood  always  rebukingly  over  her 
and  shamed  her  back  to  allegiance. 

When  in  a  teacher’s  experience  there  comes  the  moment  that 
the  actual  is  undermining  faith  in  the  ideal;  that  the  present  task 
shuts  out  the  future  hope;  that  for  the  daily  inroads  upon  courage 
and  ambition  there  is  no  adequate  source  of  repair — that  teach¬ 
er  has  reached  a  solemn  parting  of  the  ways.  She  must  decide 
whether  she  will  forever  work  wider  the  circumstances  or  above 
them.  Upon  the  choice,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  the  rate  with 
which  the  practice  of  teaching  moves  upward  to  the  realization 
of  educational  truths. 

For  in  spite  of  many  adverse  conditions,  to  my  mind  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hastening  the  union  of  theory  and  fact  is  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  the  teacher’s.  If  1  named  the  cause  inclusive  of  all  causes  that 
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hinders  that  union  it  would  be  the  want  of  generous  trust  in  the 
efficacy  of  high  ideals. 

The  pecular  temptation  of  our  work  is  to  teach  our  subjects 
in  and  for  themselves,  and  to  measure  value  by  the  quantity  we 
teach.  What  in  our  best  moments  we  feel  to  be  true  is  daily  ig¬ 
nored,  sacrificed  that  the  day's  stint  may  be  accomplished.  As 
some  one  has  written, 

“  We  teach  and  teach 
Until,  like  drumming  pedagogues,  we  lose 
The  thought  that  what  we  teach 
has  higher  ends 

Than  being  taught  and  learned.” 

In  our  short-sightedness  we  drive  pupils  relentlessly  or  harass 
them  with  the  thought  of  what  is  before  them  or  stupefy  them  in 
the  name  of  thoroughness,  a  fetish  which  Prof.  Butler  calls  ‘‘the 
pedagogue's  paganism.” 

In  this  time-serving  state  of  mind  we  rush  on  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  subjects,  with  no  other  aim  but  completion.  We  will 
trust  no  results  that  we  cannot  see  and  writedown.  We  must 
have  neat  rows  of  figures  and  cleanly  recited  lessons  at  any  cost. 
We  conduct  our  work  upon  a  book-keeping  basis,  for  each  day 
the  balance  must  be  cleanly  and  evenly  struck,  and  only  once  in 
a  while  do  we  remember  that  the  truly  educating  quality  of  our 
work  can  never  be  thus  registered. 

Now  all  this  is  not  of  itself  bad — faithful  performing  of  the 
day’s  work,  neatness,  accuracy  are  excellent  hand-maidens,  at¬ 
tending  spirits,  so  to  speak,  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  school. 
It  is  only  when  they  become  the  great  gods  of  instruction  that 
they  so  numb  its  life.  The  teacher  needs  to  brace  himself  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  their  deadly  encroachment. 

Educational  thinkers  have  moved  farther  away  from  old  mis¬ 
conceptions  than  have  we,  the  workers.  The  traditions  of  the 
school-room  still  bind  us,  but  after  all  deductions  are  made,  for 
the  inflexibility  of  the  system,  crowded  courses  of  stud}',  and 
what  not,  I  believe  we  mav  free  ourselves  if  we  will. 

And  how?  There  seems  to  me  but  one  sure  way.  To  seek 
with  one’s  whole  mind  for  knowledge,  and  to  resolve  to  be  un¬ 
swervingly  loyal  to  the  truths  it  reveals.  And  by  knowledge  I 
mean  the  enlightenment  that  an  alert  intelligence  may  receive 
from  every  region  of  life.  A  mighty  agency  has  been  turned 
loose  in  any  sphere  when  there  enters  it  a  worker  possessed  by  an 
ideal.  It  was  such  a  worker  that  gave  us  Rugby;  that  gave  us 
the  enduring  principles  we  call  Pestalozzian;  that  gave  us  the 
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kindergarten.  In  some  measure  their  strength  may  be  ours  and 
the  school-room  may  reveal  a  thousand  opportunities  for  its  no¬ 
bler  exercise. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  personality  of  the  teach¬ 
er  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  school.  I  re¬ 
peat  it  only  because  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  else  personal 
power  may  be,  it  must  be  a  product  of  knowledge,  experience 
and  strong  noble  beliefs. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  arithmetic  and  geography,  with 
school  discipline  ?  Only  this;  that  the  ability  to  deal  successfully 
with  school  work  in  its  various  aspects  is  found  in  the  habitual 
view  of  the  teacher  rather  than  in  special  treatments;  just  as  the 
stability  of  discipline  depends  upon  the  accustomed  atmosphere. 
The  wise  teacher  does  not  rely  upon  this  reward  or  that  punish¬ 
ment  to  secure  steady  good  government,  he  knows  too  wrell  how 
ineffective  it  would  be. 

In  that  wonderful  chapter  on  habit  in  Prof.  James’  Psycholo¬ 
gy,  along  with  the  warning  against  the  awful  potency  of  bad 
habits,  he  points  out  that  the  same  inexorable  law  may  be  richly 
beneficent.  If  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  relentlessly  record  re¬ 
peated  acts  of  weakness,  indulgence,  viciousness,  they”  will  as  un¬ 
erringly  record  self-restraint,  sympathy,  patience.  The  success 
with  which  you  or  I  will  deal  with  tomorrow's,  next  w*eek’s,  next 
year’s  unexpected  problem  is  being  decided  now.  If  teaching 
has  a  lesson  for  the  teacher  it  is  this  that,  his  reliance  for  the 
special  occasion  must  be  upon  the  steady  influence  of  w’hat  he  is 
daily  becoming.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so  enfeebling  and  so  false 
as  the  belief  that  any  special  prescriptions,  any  stock  of  methods 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  fine  impalpable  influence  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  best  ideals.  Early  last  wfinter,  a  Boston  club,  famed 
for  its  beneficent  enterprises,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  course  of 
philosophical  lectures  for  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  near  cities. 
A  preliminary  public  meeting  was  held  that  the  plan  might  be 
fully  considered.  Those  who  discussed  the  project  were  of  vary¬ 
ing  opinion  as  to  its  W'orth  and  more  than  one  teacher  expressed 
regret  that  a  body  of  persons  so  earnest  in  their  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  teaching  profession  should  not  have  hit  upon 
something  more  practical,  something  less  in  the  air — something, 
as  one  teacher  said,  “that  we  can  hear  about  on  Saturday  and 
put  into  practice  on  Monday.”  Happily  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  those  wdio  still  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  promise  these  lectures  offered  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  action  of  the  club  wTas  to  inaugurate  the  course.  The 
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fame  of  the  lecturer,  a  man  of  repute  in  two  continents,  drew  a 
crowded  audience  at  the  opening  lecture.  And  that  audience 
followed  the  ten  lectures  with  interest  as  keen  as  one  ever  follows 
a  serial  story  and  with  an  ever  deepening  conviction  that  the 
cause  of  education  had  never  been  more  genuinely  served.  Again 
and  again  in  the  conference  that  followed  each  lecture  some 
teacher  expressed  his  obligation  for  a  deeper  truer  conception  of 
his  work.  And  many  of  us  who  sat  silent  went  into  our  school¬ 
room  the  next  week  with  minds  clearer  as  to  what  was  transient 
and  what  was  permanent  in  our  work,  with  juster  notions  of  mor¬ 
al  values,  with  greater  reverence  for  the  possiblities  of  our  pu¬ 
pils,  and  with  reinforced  courage  to  work  on  at  some  of  its  more 
difficult  tasks. 

Practical?  What  is  practical?  If  it  be  not  some  hint,  some 
idea  that  makes  me  see  beyond  a  former  horizon;  some  higher 
motive  substituted  for  one  less  worthy,  some  comprehensive  out¬ 
look  that  helps  one  to  reconcile  a  hundred  different  phases,  that 
sends  one  to  his  daily  task  with  greater  wisdom  and  sympathy  and 
patience — if  this  be  not  practical  then  the  highest  source  of  a 
teacher’s  strength  is  discredited. 

The  great  service  of  the  new  psychology  is  its  luminous  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  correlation  of  our  theories,  our  beliefs  with  behavior 
— that  is  our  acts;  that  all  intellectual  or  if  you  please  spiritual 
stimuli  beget  inevitable  response  in  the  thought  or  act  of  tomor¬ 
row,  next  week,  next  year.  The  educational  literature  that  deals 
with  “  methods,”  that  gives  us  chapters  of  “  device  ”  all  ready  for 
use  undoubtedly  has  its  place.  For  as  much  of  a  teacher’s  energy 
as  is  freed  by  these  helps  is  at  liberty  to  employ  itself  to  higher 
purpose.  But  an  entire  season  devoted  to  books  of  methods  is 
not  comparable  in  power  to  a  single  moment  in  which  some  great 
educational  truth  is  clearly  perceived. 

As  I  look  back  upon  my  own  experience  I  realize  that  it  was 
not  this  little  method  or  that  clever  invention  that  was  of  great¬ 
est  service,  though  I  had  not  always  the  wisdom  to  see  it  so.  If 
the  worry  and  friction  of  school  discipline  have  lessened  ;  if 
there  are  fewer  cases  of  hopeless  dulness  ;  if  I  am  realizing  that 
the  good  in  children  over  and  over  excelled  the  bad,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  from  some  happy  source  enlightenment  has  come  to  me. 
Some  mind  rich  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  has  helped  me  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  inner  meaning  of  what  passed  before  me  day 
by  day,  or  some  clear-visioned  soul  helped  me  to  conceive  more 
nobly  the  aim  of  the  work  I  was  doing.  I  know  now  that  when 
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renewed  strength,  or  larger  patience,  or  wiser  sympathy  came  to 
me,  this  was  their  high  source. 

A  very  thoughtful  woman  said  to  me,  “  I  think  the  Normal 
schools  are  wrong  in  their  worship  of  method.  If  I  might  dictate 
a  course  for  them,  it  would  be  something  like  this  :  first  it  would 
include  generous  provision  for  securing  good  health;  the  pupils 
should  be  fed  during  the  entire  course  at  a  training  table.  I 
would  have  them  associate  much  and  intimately  with  children, 
play  with  them,  tell  them  stories,  try  to  answer  their  questions. 

1  would  include  a  course  in  discussion  of  the  best  educational 
thought  ;  then  the  pupil  should  go  into  the  schoolroom,  and  if 
she  is  not  fit  to  evolve  her  own  methods,  she  is  not  fit  to  teach, 
and  I  would  always  have  my  Normal  pupil  a  college  graduate 
for  I  believe  in  a  thorough  equipment  of  learning”  “  But,”  I  ob¬ 
jected,  “  wouldn’t  there  be  a  great  deal  of  time  wasted  in  experi¬ 
menting  in  that  case  ?  ”  “  Perhaps  ”  she  said,  **  but  at  least  the 

methods  involved  would  be  worth  infinitely  more  and  she  would 
perhaps  have  learned  what  makes  the  value  of  all  methods.” 

This  may  be  sweeping,  but  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  tho¬ 
roughly  sound  notion  that  method  is  but  the  servant  of  compre¬ 
hensive  intelligence;  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  its  master. 
When  we  clamor  as  we  do  for  the  practical,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ask  for  a  stone  when  we  might  receive  bread. 

What  does  it  mean  to  a  teacher  and  his  work  when  he  has 
been  lifted  to  a  view  of  truths  that  he  has  never  before  conceiv¬ 
ed?  When  for  instance  he  has  felt  it  to  be  profoundly  true  the 
sacredest  thing  given  into  his  hands  is  the  individuality  of  his 
pupil  or  that  education  is  from  life  and  for  living.  Suppose  in 
some  clear  moment  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  thread 
of  unity  that  links  every  duty  of  his  work  to  one  purpose.  What 
does  it  mean  farther  if  he  ardently  resolves  to  live  true  to  the 
vision  ? 

Let  me  try  to  tell  what  I  think  would  follow  such  a  conver¬ 
sion .  The  arithmetic  lesson  that  aroused  in  one  pupil  an  awak¬ 
ening  sense  of  power,  or  lead  a  halting  one  to  take  a  self-reliant 
step  would  yield  deeper  satisfaction  than  a  whole  crop  of  cor¬ 
rect  answers.  The  misdemeanors  and  offenses  would  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  the  interest  of  character  rather  than  behavior.  The 
commendation  of  the  teacher  would  not  all  be  given  to  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  ;  some  of  it  would  be  bestowed  upon  earnest 
effort.  In  such  a  school  the  teacher’s  wider  knowlege  would  not 
be  used  to  make  pupils  realize  their  own  mental  poverty  but  its 
resources  would  be  drawn  upon  to  tempt  the  child  to  give  from 
and  so  increase  his  own  meagre  store.  The  government  of  such 
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a  school  would  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  its 
aim  would  be  the  voluntary  subordination  of  each  member  ;  neith¬ 
er  subjection  nor  self-effacement,  but  that  basic  self-restraint 
which  is  the  equipoise  of  character.  The  weekly  record  book  of 
this  teacher  might  contain  such  entries  as  :  J.  is  losing  his  em¬ 
barrassed  awkwardness;  he  volunteered  to  recite  a  poem  to-day. 
M.  is  trusting  herself  more  ;  she  picked  her  way  bravely  through 
that  problem.  F.  told  me  the  truth  about  that  stolen  example, 
though  he  had  a  visible  moment  of  struggle. 

Lastly  the  teaching  would  keep  in  mind  that  all  life  educates. 
“  We  send  our  children  to  school,”  say  Emerson,  “  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  education  from  the  shops  on  the  way.”  It  would  link 
itself  to  the  life  experiences  of  the  pupil  and  draw  illustrations 
from  the  shop  window,  or  the  street,  or  from  the  games  he  plays. 

"It  is,”  says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic,-" a  grave  challenge 
to  the  schools  that  they  are  turning  out,  year  after  year,  common 
place  men  and  women — somewhat  informed,  it  is  true,  but  too 
often  ungracious  and  unattractive  and  unaccomplished,  and 
in  the  main  less  capable  than  before  of  any  truly  original  thought; 
while  the  flower  of  humanity,  the  men  and  women  whom  we  de¬ 
light  to  love  and  honor  have  a  way  of  coming  to  us  from  the 
open  of  life.” 

My  own  school  has  furnished  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
two  kinds  of  early  training.  From  time  to  time  there  have  en¬ 
tered  my  classes  little  groups  of  children  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age  to  whom  the  public  school  was  a  new  experience. 
Their  teaching  had  been  from  their  mothers,  and  in  some  cases, 
small  private  schools.  I  have  found  that  while  the  public  school 
had  some  wholesome  lessons  to  give  these  children — subordin¬ 
ation  of  their  personal  desires  to  the  well-being  of  the  school, 
habits  of  attention  and  industry, — they  had  many  good  things  to 
teach  the  public  school.  They  had  a  certain  freedom  and  can¬ 
dor  of  thought  and  expression,  a  confidence  in  the  value  of 
their  own  conclusions,  an  eagerness  of  mental  attitude  (that  by 
the  Y7ay  seems  to  me  the  normal  condition  of  every  child)  a 
spontaniety,  an  exuberance  and  withal  simple,  unconscious  man¬ 
ners  ;  many  removes  from  the  artificiality  that  is  sometimes  so 
conspicuous  in  our  schools.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  serious  pro¬ 
blems  that  come  to  me,  how  to  induct  these  children  into  the 
necessary  formality  of  the  school  with  the  least  loss  of  these  de¬ 
sirable  qualities. 

In  a  very  little  while  I  observe  in  the  class  the  reaction  of 
their  influence.  They  prove  most  excellent  aids  in  certain  ai- 


rections.  Encouraged  by* their  example  of  fearless  speech  a 
certain  ease  flows  into  our  recitations;  voluntary  contributions 
become  more  general.  The  fear  of  each  other,  that  indefinable 
.  social  pressure  of  the  schoolroom,  seems  lifted. 

It  is  by  this  experience  I  am  able  to  interpret  the  criticism  I 
have  quoted.  It  is,  I  think,  easier  far  to  produce  commonplace, 
uninteresting  pupils  in  our  schools  than  not,  and  difficult  indeed 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  undue  repression,  painful  self-consciousness, 
stiff  and  artificial  behavior.  The  lesson  of  these  pupils  would  be 
lost  upon  me  if  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  qualities  I  value  in 
them  are  largely  the  result  of  the  easy  natural  atmosphere  in 
which  they  have  moved,  and  if  I  did  not  strive  to  have  these  quali¬ 
ties  spread  by  the  same  means. 

For  this  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  we  can  see  real  child¬ 
ren.  Every  constraint  or  artificial  condition  that  we  wisely  re¬ 
move  brings  us  so  much  nearer  that  which  should  be  our  chief 
concern,  the  mind  and  heart,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  open 
out  “  a  way 

Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape.” 

Does  this  sound  too  fine  or  grand  for  we  who  go  each  day  to 
our  commonplace  duties?  Well,  it  will  bear  this  homely,  working- 
day  translation  that  to-morrow’s  lesson  will  be  most  valuable,  if 
the  pupil  asks  more  questions  than  the  teacher. 

In  the  suggestive  lectures  upon  social  psychology,  Professor 
Royce  points  out  that  from  barbarism  to  civilization  the  advance 
in  ethics  and  religion  has  been  from  the  idea  of  separate  virtues 
to  the  conception  of  the  one  valid  law  of  conscience,  from  the 
idea  of  many  gods  to  the  conception  of  one  God.  Educational 
progress  moves  in  a  parallel  path.  The  various  activities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  are  now  recognized  as  leading  to  one  purpose. 
We  no  longer  believe  that  manual  training  is  a  direct  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  rights  of  the  school  ;  that  it  is  so  much 
time  filched  from  mental  writing.  We  have  ceased  to  hold  that 
the  three  R’s  are  the  legimate  business  of  the  schools  and  that 
nature  study,  music,  drawing  are  only  frills,  and  all  because  we 
are  learning  that  the  whole  child  is  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
school  and  that  he  is  something  more  than  a  brain. 

But  I  am  aware  that  after  all  the  whole  of  education,  of 
teaching,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  statement.  All  of  government 
is  not  expressed  in  its  laws.  All  of  life  is  not  revealed  in  liter¬ 
ature  ;  and  when  all  of  education  has  been  formulated  that  can 
be,  much  of  its  subtle  informing  spirit  has  escaped.  There  is  no 
way  to  measure  love  and  sympathy,  yet  no  scheme  of  education 
ignores  them.  No  one  records  the  encouraging  smile  that  the 
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teacher  manages  to  send  across  the  room  to  some  perplexed  pupil, 
or  the  whispered  word  of  praise  to  another  who  has  conquered.  No 
camera  preserves  the  flash  of  response  that  sometimes  leads  from 
pupil  to  teacher.  Yet  in  hundreds  of  school-rooms  these  are  the 
communicating  signs  of  mutual  love  and  sympathy  and  trust. 

There  is  no  printed  list  of  rules  for  wrooing  a  pupil  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  thoughts;  but  the  teacher  whose  ideal  compels 
finds  a  way.  She  lies  in  wait  for  him,  she  tries  to  catch  him  off 
bis  self-conscious  guard,  she  horns  out  to  him  that  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  invitation  to  help  her  in  deciding  some  vexed  question. 

The  science  of  ethics  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  way  the 
true  teacher  makes  his  pupils  feel  that  obedience  is  a  better  thing 
than  mere  submission  to  the  will  of  another,  that  there  is  a  third 
thing — a  good — a  right  that  both  must  obey. 

These  things  are  not  told  of  in  the  history  of  education  but 
surely  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  their  reality  and  worth. 
They  are  that  intangible  part  of  the  teacher’s  power  that  will  al¬ 
ways  elude  expression.  They  have  their  inspiration  in  the  ideal, 
the  belief  intimately  cherished. 

In  one  of  Cable’s  exquisite  stories  of  Acadian  life  there  is  a 
man,  a  simple,  tender,  loyal  soul  who  becomes  a  school-master 
and  Mr.  Cable  lets  us  see  his  school.  It  is  poor  to  meanness  ;  no 
hint  of  comfort  in  its  rough  walls  and  benches.  The  master  is 
thin  and  shabby  and  his  learning  is  very  meagre.  The  pupils 
are  slow  and  their  patois  compromise  for  the  speech  of  the 
master  that  they  are  striving  to  imitate.  But  against  this  bare 
mean  background  there  shines  the  radiant  picture  of  the  teacher’s 
all-enfolding  love.  How  it  broods  over  the  children,  bears  them 
in  strong  arms  and  with  what  perfect  confidence  they  cast  them¬ 
selves  upon  it. 

We,  who  are  teachers,  do  not  doubt  or  discredit  the  real 
sources  of  power.  We  lack  only  the  faith  to  try  them  to  their 
conclusions,  to  set  them  to  the  daily  doing  of  our  great  task.  If 
only  we  might  make  a  working  contract  with  some  such  creed  as 
this:  I  believe  that  the  end  of  all  education  is  personal  charac¬ 
ter.  I  believe  in  the  power  ,  of  knowledge  to  reveal  its  great 
principles. 

I  believe  in  absolute  loyalty  to  the  truths  that  knowledge 
reveals. 

I  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  love  to  sustain  the  energy, 
reinforce  ihepatience,  and  glory  even  the  drudgery  of  my  task. 
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THE  PROPOSED  DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF  THE  NEGRO 

WM.  M.  REID. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  had  its  birth  in  the 
idea  that  “  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed.”  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  each  one  of 
the  thirteen  original  states  in  forming  its  first  constitution  denied 
its  belief  in  that  idea  by  imposing  a  restriction  upon  that  consent, 
so  limited  as  to  permit  only  those  to  vote  in  matters  political  who 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  real  or  personal.  Thus 
denying  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  governed  any  voice  whatev¬ 
er  in  their  government.  The  almost  universal  suffrage  until  re¬ 
cently  enjoyed  nearly  everywhere  in  this  country  (excepting  that 
conferred  by  the  XIV.  and  XV.  Amendments)  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experience,  of  gradual  development  and  preparation,  rath¬ 
er  than  of  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  it  is  professed  to  be 
based. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  particular  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  these  states  on  this  matter.  The  constitutions  of  all 
were  adopted  between  the  years  of  1776  and  1780,  beginning  with 
Virginia  and  ending  with  Massachusetts.  Georgia  by  her  consti¬ 
tution  of  1798  was  the  first  to  dispense  with  the  property  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Maryland  followed  in  1809,  Connecticut  in  1818,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York  in  1821,  New  Jersey  in  1844,  Virginia  in 
1850,  leaving  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina 
to  bring  this  requirement  down  to  the  civil  war.  The  restriction 
passed  away  in  North  Carolina  fry  the  constitution  of  1867.  New 
Hampshire  has  but  recently  dispensed  with  it,  leaving  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  the  only  one  of  the  original  states  to  retain  it  down  to  the 
present  time,  against  every  effort  to  sweep  it  away.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  note  that  as  soon  as  universal  suffrage  was  granted  it 
became  necessary  to  enact  laws  against  illegal  and  fraudulent 
voting.  For  example  the  property  test  was  dispensed  with  in 
New  York,  in  1821,  as  already  stated,  but  the  payment  of  a  tax¬ 
or  peformance  of  military  duty,  or  the  assesment  for,  or  work  up¬ 
on  the  public  roads,  was  still  required,  but  the  constitution  of 
1826  removed  all  these  impediments  to  universal  suffrage;  and  it 
became  necessary  in  1840  to  enact  laws  against  illegal  voting, 
and  now  every  state  in  the  Union  has  enacted  more  or  less  string¬ 
ent  laws  against  fraudulent  election  methods. 

The  natural  desire  to  promote  immigration  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  resources  caused  the  states,  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
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ritory  acquired  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  government,  to* 
be  less  stringent  in  the  matter  of  qualification  for  suffrage,  and 
therefore  it  appears  that  no  state  organized  since  1809  has  de¬ 
manded  a  property  test  for  voters,  but  these  states  have  been 
among  the  first  to  adopt  the  Australian  ballot  and  other  devices 
as  a  means  to  prevent  fraud  in  elections. 

The  educational  test  is  comparatively  a  new  idea;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  did  not  have  its  origin  in  the  Southern 
states.  It  was  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1857  and  afterwards 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  In  Massachusetts  it  did  not  apply  to 
any  person  who  then  had  the  right  to  vote. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  subject  shows  that  prior  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  universal  suffrage  wherever  exercised  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  state,  and  particularly  in  large  cities; 
that  it  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  exploits  of  selfish  politicians 
and  office  seekers,  who,  by  the  use  of  money  and  other  means, 
often  subverted  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressive  of  the  best 
interest  of  the  community,  controlled  officers  and  influenced  leg¬ 
islation  for  their  own  private  advantage. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  was  therefore  rather  strange  that 
universal  suffrage  was  at  once  extended  to  the  newly  emancipat¬ 
ed  slaves  in  the  Southern  states.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  XIV  Amendment  only  five  of  the 
New  England  states  permitted  suffrage  to  the  Negro.  Connecti¬ 
cut  allowed  only  those  to  vote  who  had  been  admitted  freemen  in 
1818.  New  York  granted  the  right  to  only  such  as  had  resided  in 
the  state  three  years  and  were  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  val¬ 
ued  at  $250.  Even  the  state  of  Kansas  restricted  the  suffrage  to 
white  men.  The  state  of  Nevada,  admitted  to  the  Union  after 
the  passage  of  the  XIII  amendment,  denied  suffrage  to  ail  but 
white  men. 

By  popular  vote  in  1865,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  all  under  republican  control,  defeated  a  proposition  to  give 
suffrage  to  the  Ne%ro. 

If  then  these  Northern  republican  states,  in  which  the  Negro 
inhabitant  probably  averaged  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
male  population,  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  grant  him  the  right  of 
suffrage,  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Southern  states,  in 
several  of  which  he  was  in  the  majority,  and  in  the  rest  of  which 
he  was  a  large  minority,  should  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  extend¬ 
ing  to  him  unlimited  political  power.  If  after  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  some  of  these  states  had  not  seen  fit  to  grant 
universal  suffrage  to  white  men,  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
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they  would  be  willing  to  grant  it  to  black  men  without  an}T  ex¬ 
perience  in,  or  preparation  for,  political  affairs?  If  universal  suf¬ 
frage  had  proved  a  partial  failure  with  the  one  race  why  should 
it  be  less  so  with  the  other? 

Many  of  our  best  friends  in  the  North  now  agree  with  the 
men  of  the  South  that  the  extension  of  unlimited  suffrage  was  a 
grave  mistake;  some  have  characterized  it  as  a  crime. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  it  is  unreasonable  to  question  the  policy 
which  brought  it  about.  It  came  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  a 
policy,  but  as  the  necessity  of  a  situation,  without  precedent,  the 
outcome  of  which  no  man  could  accurately  foresee. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  President  Lincoln  favored  grant¬ 
ing  the  elective  franchise  to  such  colored  men  as  had  served  in 
the  Union  army  and  who  could  read  and  write.  President  John¬ 
son  recommended  to  one  or  more  of  the  provisional  governors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1865  that  suffrage  be  extended 
to  such  as  could  read  the  constitution,  write  their  names,  or  who 
possessed  property  of  the  value  of  $250.  Had  these  suggestions,  or 
recommendations,  been  accepted  by  the  Southern  states  in  their 
first  efforts  to  reorganize  their  state  governments  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  XIV  and  XV  amendments  would  have  been  known  to  us  as 
we  know  them  now.  It  is  certain  they  could  not  have  been. 
But  the  refusal  of  these  states  to  give  any  recognition,  or  encour¬ 
agement  in  any  form  to  Negro  suffrage,  and  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  most  of  them  proceeded  to  enact  laws  intended  to  reduce 
the  race  or  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  a  condition  of  serfdom  and 
helplessness  worse  than  that  from  which  they  had  but  lately 
been  emancipated,  made  it  necessary  that  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  freed  him  should  protect  him  in  some  way,  and 
the  XIV  and  XV  amendments  were  passed  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

Nobody  can  reasonably  deny,  that  unlimited  Negro  suffrage 
has  be.£n  attended  with  some  bad  results.  That  must  have  been 
expected.  But  what  would  have  been  the  result  to  him  had  he 
been  left  with  no  right  except  to  be  free?  Could  he  have  main- 
tianed  that  freedom  ?  Surely  the  difficulty  growing  out  of  Negro 
suffrage  which  confronted  the  white  people  of  the  South  were 
not  so  oppressive  or  so  insurmountable  as  those  which  confronted 
the  freedmen  with  no  rights  except  to  be  free. 

And  yet  the  cloud,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  overhang  the 
South  by  reason  of  unlimited  suffrage,  was  not  without  its  silver 
lining — not  for  the  Negro  alone,  but  for  the  whites  as  well.  For 
it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  until  Negroes  exercised  the 
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right  of  suffrage  and  sat  as  members  of  legislative  assemblies  no 
public  free  school  system  worthy  of  the  name  existed  in  any  of 
the  states  of  the  South.  The  opportunities  for  mental  improve¬ 
ment  which  came  to  the  poor  children  of  every  class,  as  a  result 
of  his  first  use  of  the  ballot,  is  by  itself,  alone,  a  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  for  granting  to  him  the  right  to  vote;  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  more  than  a  set-off  for  the  ills  that  ever  came  by 
reason  of  his  unfitness  to  wield  it  properly. 

The  loss  to  the  Negro  of  the  suffrage  -in  some  states,  and  the 
prospects  of  loss  likely  to  follow  in  others,  must  be  regretted,  but 
we  need  not  bemoan  it.  So  far  as  its  practical  political  value  is 
concerned  the  right  of  suffrage  for  him  has  long  lost  its  potency 
For  many  years  he  has  not  controlled,  or  attempted  to  control,  even 
where  he  had  a  numerical  majority,  a  single  town,  county  or  state 
in  the  South.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  for  his  dis¬ 
franchisement  that  time  has  long  since  passed.  But  it  is  claimed 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  for  examples  that  it  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  deprive  him  of  the  ballot  not  because  if  left  alone  he  will 
use  it  against  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  but  for  the  reason  that 
his  vote  is  controlled  by  designing  politicians  to  keep  in  power  a 
class  of  white  men  who  do  not  represent  the  best  interest  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  argument  is  unworthy  of  those  who  advance  it,  for  if  it 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  class  of  men  who  use  the  igno¬ 
rant  vote  to  the  detriment  of  the  state  are  themselves  unfit  to  exer¬ 
cise  political  rights,  and  is  the  strongest  reason  why  any  restriction 
of  the  suffrage  should  be  applied  without  reference  to  race  distinc¬ 
tions. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  who  will  use  improp¬ 
er  means  to  secure  the  votes  of  others,  may  himself  be  used  in 
turn  when  in  his  opinion  circumstances  require  it,  to  improperly 
aid  another  who  has  more  money  or  influence  than  himself.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  by  certain  state  legislatures,  seeking  to  prove 
bribery  in  the  election  of  the  United  States  senators,  proves  this 
to  be  true.  • 

I  think  that,  after  all,  the  purity  of  popular  elections  depends 
rather  upon  the  moral  character  than  upon  the  intelligence  or 
wealth  of  the  votes.  The  professed  purpose  for  which  the  Negro 
alone  has  been  disfranchised  in  certain  states  will  prove  to  be  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the  time  can  not  be  far  distant  when 
these  states  will  admit  it  and  will  seek  to  so  amend  their  constitu¬ 
tions  as  to  make  all  restrictions  impartial  as  between  the  races. 
The  argument  for  a  distinctively  racial  disfranchisement  seems 
to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  with  the  Negro  out  of  politics 
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elections  in  the  South  will  be  pure;  that  the  white  men  of  the 
South  regardless  of  the  degree  of  intelligence,  or  wealth,  which 
they  may  or  may  not  possess  are  not  susceptible  of  corrupt  elec¬ 
tion  practices.  Surely  this  is  a  claim  which  is  not  set  up  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  rules  by  popular 
will.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  corrupt 
election  practices,  beginning  with  those  where  the  Negro 
was  not  a  factor  in  the  remotest  way.  And  it  is  well  known  to 
the  most  superficial  student  of  modern  English  politics  that  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  have  reeked  with  fraud  and  corruption  at 
times  when  suffrage  for  the  Englishman  was  not  nearly  so  uni¬ 
versal  as  it  is  now. 

It  is  apparent  the  Negro  sees  no  cause  for  complaint  in  any 
limitation  of  the  suffrage  which  shall  be  impartially  applied. 
He  knows  that  all  are  not  qualified  for  a  proper  use  of  the  ballot. 

But  he  does  feel  that  the  sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights,  “  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence  of  permanent  common  interest  in,  and  attachment  for,  the 
community  have  the  right  of  suffrage  ”  should  apply  to  him  when 
he  measures  up  to  that  standard.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  sent¬ 
iment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  quick  to  feel  the  trend  of 
opinion.  He  knows  that  the  General  Government  at  Washington 
in  the. constitution  which  it  made  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  limit¬ 
ed  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  male  citizens  who  can  read  and 
write  the  English,  or  Hawaiian  language,  and  that  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  upon  which  he  has  learned  to  look  as  a  model  of 
justice  and  fairness  in  its  treatment  of  all  men  regardless  of  race 
was  the  first  to  require  the  ability  to  read  and  write  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  the  right  to  vote.  But  he  is,  as  he  has  ever  been,  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives. 
Yet  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  view  with  a  feeling  of  distrust 
any  measure  designed  to  curtail  the  privileges  which  he  now  en¬ 
joys;  to  deprive  him  of  the  feelings  and  the  aspirations  of  a  man; 
to  deny  to  him  an  equal  opportunity  for  the  race  of  life.  It  would 
not  be  unnatural  if  he  doubted  the  friendship  of  those  who  will 
not  let  him  be  friendly. 

But  he  is  of  a  buoyant  disposition.  He  will  not  despair.  He 
has  seen  darker  days.  .  With  patience,  with  prudence,  with  intel¬ 
ligence,  with  property,  all  of  which  are  sure  to  come  to  him  as  a 
result  of  any  effort  to  repress  him,  he  will  in  a  short  time  prove 
to  the  world  that  he  is  worthy  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  American  citizen  and  he  will  be  accorded  them  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Pastor  to  the  Community 

REV.  G.  R.  WALLER 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  practical  phase  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  its  proper  ideal.  When  we 
think  of  an  Ideal  Pastor ,  our  minds  are  engaged  with  the  highest 
thought  incident  to  human  nature.  We  think  of  him  as  both  the 
exponent  and  expounder  of  the  will  of  God,  in  relation  to  man’s- 
salvation,  the  defense  and  defender  of  man  in  his  upward  strug¬ 
gle  for  divine  communion,  the  transmission  and  trasmitter  of  the 
means  of  eternal  life,  the  mission  and  the  missionary  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  reconciled  and  reconciler  or  the  sinner  to  the  sin-for¬ 
giving  Savior,  the  comforted  and  comforter  of  the  comfortless. 

We  think  of  him  at  times  as  the  mountain  guide  in  his  quiet 
hour,  like  Moses  on  Sinai,  alone  with  God,  from  whose  presence 
he  emerges  with  an  inspired  message  and  radiant  face.  Again 
we  view  him  enveloped  in  transfiguration  glory,  now  face  to  face 
with  these  radiant  representatives  of  their  respective  dispensa. 
tions,  soon  the  nebulous  glory  vanishes,  the  dream  ends,  and 
as  a  climax  of  the  blessed  experience,  he  sees  Jesus  only,  and 
together  they  descend,  he  with  a  richer  experience,  a  broader 
horizon,  and  a  burning  zeal  for  the  conquest  of  the  world- 

Our  ideal  pastor  keeps  in  such  close  touch  with  the  Savior, 
that  he  has  really  learned  to  see  but  one  race — the  human ,  and 
but  one  image — the  Christly.  The  orthodoxy  of  his  theology  is 
only  matched  by  its  simplicity.  His  creed  is  Christ  ;  his  law  is 
love;  his  aim  is  soul- winning;  his  aspiration  is  higher  living  ;  his 
motive  is  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  his  privilege  is  fellowship  ;  his  heri¬ 
tage  is  eternal  life. 

But  we  must  not  disparage  the  real  pastor,  and  hence  we 
leave  our  friend,  for  to  such  an  ideal  the  Practical  Pastor 
can  hardly  hope  attain  in  this  present  state.  But  he  must  do  his 
best  to  approximate  it. 

We  turn  now  to  the  practical  phase  of  the  subject,  by  placing 
the  pastor  in  his  field  of  action,  and  proceed  to  view  him 
from  this  coign  of  vantage.  First  of  all  we  see  him  as  the 
central  figure  in  his  community,  standing  as  a  man  among 
men.  There  was  a  time  when  a  minister  was  certain  of  being 
honored  simply  because  he  belonged  to  the  clerical  profession, 
and  wore  the  clerical  garb.  Then  the  community  respected  the 
cloth.  But  this  being  a  democratic  age,  that  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  is  passing  away.  There  is  no  lack  of  respect,  however,  for 
ministers  who  are  worthy  the  name,  perhaps  there  is  more  of  it 
than  ever.  But  it  is  not  given  to  clerical  pretensions,  but  only 
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to  proved  merit.  The  community  will  no  longer  respect  the 
cloth  unless  it  represents  a  real  man.  What  tells  most  of  all  is  the 
personality  of  the  pastor  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  preaching.  The  effect  of  the  sermon  depends  first  of 
all  on  what  is  said  ;  and  next  on  how  it  is  said,  but  certainly  not 
less  on  who  says  it. 

The  great  need  in  every  community,  is  not,  perhaps,  more 
truth,  or  more  Gospel  ;  but  more  men  of  God  who  feel  called  to 
preach  the  Gospel  they  have,  as  much  by  golden  silence  of  ex¬ 
ample,  as  by  silver  speech  of  precept.  The  pastor  should  feel 
called  to  the  community  in  which  he  is  to  operate.  Once  on  the 
field  of  action,  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  remain,  until,  call¬ 
ed  of  God  to  leave  it.  The  great  mistake  some  pastors  seem  to 
make  is  that  they  forget  to  unpack  their  trunks,  and  spend  much 
of  their  time  listening  for  other  calls  to  new  fields,  with  more 
honor,  less  work,  and  larger  salary.  The  best  field  for  the  law¬ 
yer  is  one  with  the  most  clients  to  be  defended;  the  most  hopeful 
neighborhood  for  the  physician  is  the  one  with  the  most  patients 
to  be  healed.  Equally  so  should  the  community  containing  the 
largest  number  of  sinners  to  be  saved,  be  the  most  hopeful  out¬ 
look  for  the  pastor,  and  he  should  spend  no  time  listening  for 
calls,  but  with  consecrated  tenacity,  and  unswerving  faith,  cast 
in  his  lot,  as  one  with  his  community,  and  begin  his  all  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  amelioration. 

Not  only  should  the  pastor  be  a  man  among  men,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  convince  his  community  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  by  his  general  conduct  in  secular  as  well  as  in  sacred  mat¬ 
ters,  that  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman.  This  fact  once  establish¬ 
ed,  there  will  hardly  be  any  limit  to  his  power  for  good,  in  his 
community.  His  presence  will  be  a  benediction,  and  his  very 
shadow  a  saving  influence.  Thus  far  we  have  noted  briefly  the 
pastor’s  concrete  relation  to  the  community,  as  such,  he  is  a 
.a  lighthouse  on  the  benighted  shores  of  human  destiny,  sending 
forth  saving  flash-lights  of  abstract  relations,  pointing  stranded 
characters  to  duty  and  to  God. 

I.  The  first  abstract  flash  is  an  intellectual  one.  He  must  come 
to  his  field  of  labor  mentally  equipped  to  grapple  with  the  many 
vexed  problems  incident  thereto.  Whatever  may  be  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  kinds  and  degrees  of  education  most  suitable  to  other 
professions,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  ministry.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  minister  must  have  the  highest, 
broadest  and  best  of  them  all.  To  this  end  he  should  spare  no 
pains,  or  money  or  sacrifice.  He  should  feel  no  amount  of  time 
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lost  in  preparation  for  this  all  important  calling.  The  masses 
shirk  the  labor  of  thought,  and  cling  to  the  authority  of  prece¬ 
dent.  They  depreciate  the  present,  magnify  the  past,  and  would 
have  us  go  back  to  a  condition  of  things  as  they  formerly  were. 
This  indisposition  to  think  and  to  reflect  on  the  part  of  the  mass¬ 
es,  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the  proper  liberal  education 
of  the  pastor  who  must  think  and  plan  and  lead. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  problems  in¬ 
cident  to  the  Negro  Ministry  are  more  numerous  and  acute,  than 
those  of  our  white  brethren.  Leading  a  people,  Israel-like,  hem¬ 
med  in  on  either  side  by  mountains  of  oppression  and  confronted 
by  the  Red  Sea  of  prejudice,  and  hard  pressed  in  the  rear  by  an 
unequal  competition;  the  only  thing  in  order  is  an  upward  glance 
to  the  hill  from  whence  cometh  his  help,  for  new  inspiration  in 
their  forward  movement.  He  returns  to  the  camp  wth  renewed 
hope,  only  to  be  confronted  by  three  new  problems,  among  the 
people  themselves  : — one  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  an¬ 
other  set  impatiently  sighing  for  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  still  a 
third,  inertly  content  to  die  in  the  wilderness.  Each  class  in  turn 
demands  a  leader  to  represent  their  respective  ideas.  Just  here, 
the  intellectual  caliber  of  the  educated  Negro  pastor  is  put  to  a 
severe  test  to  discover  a  common  ground,  and  to  apply  the 
Gospel  principle  of  love  to  enemy  and  patience  in  tribulation. 
A  mistake  at  this  point  results  in  untold  harm  to  the  people  he 
leads,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  he  represents, 

II.  The  second  abstract  flash  is  a?i  ethical  one.  It  has  been  well 
said  that.  “  The  first  and  last  business  of  every  man  and  woman 
— whatever  his  or  her  station,  party,  creed,  capacities,  tastes, 
duties,  is  morality,  character — always  character.  Nothing  that  a 
man  will  ever  invent  will  absolve  him  from  the  universal  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  virtuous/’  And  we  may  truthfully  add,  that  no  pas¬ 
tor  can  be  called  educated  until  his  moral  faculties  are  developed 
and  trained  to  stand  for  all  they  are  worth.  Otherwise  he  is  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  of  his  responsibility.  The  true  standard  is,  be 
good  as  God  is  good  ;  righteous  as  God  is  righteous;  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  Character  is  the  escutcheon  of  all  possible  attainment  ; 
the  background  of  a  future  development.  Whatever  is  not  based 
on  it,  carries  with  it  the  germs  of  its  own  distruction.  The  grand 
test  of  real  power  in  a  pastor,  is  character,  and  the  real  test  of 
character  is  success,  and  the  final  test  of  success,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  is  permanence. 

Such  a  standard  in  the  pastor  is  elevating  in  its  influ¬ 
ence.  It  conduces  to  the  moral  advancement  of  the  masses  ;  it 
improves  the  general  tone  of  the  community,  and  gives  a  purer 
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patriotism;  it  produces  more  honesty  in  business,  and  political 
life;  it  makes  men  more  industrious  and  happy;  and  its  tidal  wave 
of  sweet  influence  rolls  over  the  pew,  and  dashes  its  spray  in  re¬ 
action  against  the  altar  of  God’s  Church. 

It  is  sometime  said  by  the  pastor  that  the  community  owes 
him  a  living.  This  may  be  true.  But  let  the  pastor  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  he  owes  the  community  a  “  life”.  It  must  be  a 
sympathetic  life  of  self-sacrifice,  with  and  for  every  class  in  his 
community.  Such  a  pastor  will  never  fail  of  a  living  in  any  lo¬ 
cality. 

III.  The  third  abstract  flash  is  a  spiritual  one.  Thus  far  we 
have  noted  briefly  the  pastor  in  his  community  as  a  man  of  God 
among  men,  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  as  an  intellectual  light, 
as  a  moral  guide.  We  note  in  conclusion,  the  pastor  as  a  spirit¬ 
ual  advisor.  When  we  come  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  all 
eyes  turn  instinctively  to  the  pulpit— to  the  Christian  minister, 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  the  community.  They  pass 
the  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  social  reformer,  the 
teacher,  and  lay  the  responsibility  with  emphasis  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  pastor  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  the  ills  of  society.  But 
such  a  universal  sentiment  only  adds  emphasis  to  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  position  of  the  Christian  ministry,  than  which  there  are  none 
more  learned  and  honorable  of  all  the  callings  of  life. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  we  conclude,  that  the  ideal  of  a  pastor  is  that  of  a  Christian 
scholar,  using  his  scholarship  with  the  aim  of  a  Christian  orator- 
The  pastor  should  have  faith  in  this  ideal  of  culture,  and 
measure  its  value  by  its  use,  its  dignity  by  its  meekness,  its 
height  of  character  by  its  depth  of  reach  after  lost  souls  He 
denounced  every  other  most  fearfully.  The  ministry  that  he 
sent  forth  to  conquer  the  world  was  a  regenerated  ministry;  it 
was  an  educated  ministry;  it  was  a  consecrated  ministry,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  the  least  it  was  a  Spirit-filled  ministry.  And 
as  such  the  pastor  stands  in  his  community  to-day,  as  a  conserva¬ 
tor  of  theTruth  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  holding 
out  and  holding  forth  the  light  that  lighteth  ever}?-  man  who 
comes  in  the  radius  of  his  influence.  He  is  responsible  to  give 
the  truth  in  its  purity,  simplicity,  and  power.  An  educated  and 
consecrated  Negro  pastor  is  the  hope  of  his  race.  The  pew  will 
not  rise  higher  than  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  must  ever  remain 
above  the  high- water-mark  of  the  race’s  progress — sending  its 
rays  across  the  dark  waves  of  social  life,  directing  the  erring  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
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It  is  one  thing-  to  speak  of  the  pastor’s  relation  on  general 
principle  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  enumerate  his  manifold  re¬ 
lations  in  his  daily  contact  with  his  community.  His  manly  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  social  circle  ;  his  interesting  task  at  the  wedding  feast; 
his  wise  council  in  domestic  troubles;  his  comforting  presence  in 
the  sick  chamber;  his  words  of  cheer  to  the  dying;  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  to  the  bereaved;  his  warning  advice  to  the  un¬ 
saved— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  duties  incident  to  his 
daily  task.  It  often  happens  that  he  is  called  upon  to  go 
through  with  them  all  in  a  single  day.  Time  would  fail  me  to 
speak  of  his  prophetic  functions  in  the  pulpit — as  he  represents 
the  people  to  God  in  prayer;  as  he  represents  God  to  the  people 
in  reading  the  inspired  word;  as  he  represents  mm  to  man  in  the 
sermon. 

It  seems  that  the  pastor  is  all  and  all  to  his  community  for  good. 
He  really  is,  if  however  he  faithfully  proclaims  the  word  of  God 
to  every  class,  and  relies  implicity  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
increase.  While  his  work  may  be  hard  and  his  way  difficult,  yet 
he  can  find  help  in  the  word  he  preaches,  peace  in  Jesus  whom 
he  represents;  grace  from  God  whom  he  serves,  and  joy  and 
comfort  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Looking  back  he  views  the  past, 
luminous  with  Divine  blessing;  looking  forward,  he  beholds  the 
future  pregnant  with  glory. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  General  Statistics 

PROF.  J.  M.  COLSON,  CHAIRMAN 

The  statistics  given  in  this  report  have  value  mainly,  because 
collected  in  this  form  they  are  likely  to  reach  many  who  other¬ 
wise  would  remain  ignorant  of  what  Negroes  are  doing  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  do,  of  what  is  being  done  for  them,  and  of  what  should  be 
done  for  them.  The  report  does  not  aim  to  be  a  sociological 
study,  but  simply  the  material  for  one. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  plan  of  the  Committee  was  to 
make  a  report  on  Negro  population,  wealth,  education,  etc.,  based 
upon  the  advanced  bulletins  of  the  Twelfth  Census;  this  plan  was 
abandoned  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
bulletins  would  not  be  issued  in  time  for  use.  The  report,  there¬ 
fore.  is  fragmentary. 
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POPULATION 

The  bulletins  thus  far  distributed  give  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  Negro  population  as  compared  with  the  total  popula7 
tion  of  each  State  named  :  Alabama,  45.24,  a  gain  of  .60*  per¬ 
cent  ;  Arkansas,  27.97,  a  gain  of  .57  per  cent;  California,  .74,  a 
loss  of  .20  per  cent;  Connecticut,  a  gain  of  .02  per  cent;  Colorado, 
1.58,  a  gain  of  .07  per  cent;  District  of  Columbia,  31.10,  a  loss  of 
1.70  per  cent;  Delaware,  16.61,  a  loss  of  .24  per  cent;  Florida,  43  65, 
a  gain  of  1.19  per  cent  ;  Georgia,  46.69,  a  loss  of  .05  per  cent;  Il¬ 
linois,  1 . 14,  a  loss  of  .35  per  cent. 

The  Negro  population  for  1890  was  7,470.040,  or  11.93  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  ;  the  estimated  Negro  population  for 
1900  is  put  down  at  9,050,000,  or  11.80  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation. 

EDUCATION 

The  statistics  under  this  head  have  been  compiled  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  enrollment  of  colored  children  in  the  sixteen  former 
slave  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  1899-1900 
was  1,539,507,  a  gain  on  the  previous  year.  The  estimated  num. 
ber  of  children  in  the  South  between  5  and  18  years  of  age  was 
9,094,490,  of  which  number  2,991.100,  or  30.4  per  cent  were  color¬ 
ed  children.  The  number  of  Negro  teachers  was  28,560  f. 

Of  the  Negro  school  population  51.46  per  cent  was  enrolled, 
and  68.28  per  cent  of  the  white  school  population  was  enrolled. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Negro  school  was  967,160,  or 
62.17  per  cent  of  the  colored  enrollment,  and  in  the  white  schools 
2  669,903,  or  65.06  per  cent  of  the  white  enrollment.  The  percent¬ 
ages  of  colored  enrollment  and  average  attendance  show  a  slight 
decrease  on  the  previous  year. 

Public  High  Schools  : — There  are  92  public  high  schools  for 
colored  children,  86  of  these  schools  being  in  the  South.  For  the 
92  schools  there  were  272  teachers — 161  males  and  1 1 1  females;  the 
enrollment  was  8448,  classified  as  follows:  in  elementary  grades, 
3216  and  in  high  school  grades,  5232  ;  of  this  latter  number  1083 
pupils  were  in  the  classical  course,  1303  in  scientific  courses,  2788 
in  the  English  course,  ioo  in  the  business-  course,  and  206  in  the 
normal  course.  There  were  600  pupils  in  the  manual  training 
course.  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  was  646. 


*  As  compared  with  1890. 
t  1898-99. 
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Cost  of  Public  School  System  : — The  total  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  public  schools  of  the  South  for  the  year  1899-1900 
was  $35,594,071,  of  which  sum  it  is  estimated  that  one  fifth  or 
$7,118,814  was  expended  for  colored  schools. 

The  expenditure  for  both  races  since  1870-71,  a  period  of  30 
years,  amounts  to  $615,103,948,  of  which  sum  it  is  estimated  that 
the  South  has  expended  for  Negro  education  in  the  pulbic  schools 
about  $109,000:000.  This  statement  is  approximate,  as  separate 
accounts  are  not  kept  in  all  of  the  Southern  States.  The  follow¬ 
ing  named  states  can  give  accurate  figures  as  to  the  expenditures 
for  Negro  schools:  Maryland  since  1870, North  Carolina  since  1873, 
the  Distcict  of  Columbia  since  1875,  Kentucky  since  1880,  and 
Florida  since  1893.  Virginia  begins  a  separate  account  for  the 
year  1900-01. 


* 

SECONDARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  received  reports  for  1899- 
1900  from  145  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grade  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  colored  students,  and  supported  by  funds  from  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  and  other  private  sources. 

These  schools  .had  1826  teachers — 807  males  and  1019  females, 
and  37,696  students,  classified  as  follows:  22,043  in  elementry  grades 
and  2,386  in  collegiate  grades.  There  were  in  the  secondary 
grades  4881  normal  students,  of  which  number  803  were  gradu¬ 
ated.  In  professional  courses  there  were  1751  students.  . 

Only  2,386  college  students  were  reported  out  of  a  colored 
school  population  of  2,991,100  or,  in  other  words,  only  one  stu¬ 
dent  in  '1258  colored  persons  of  school  age  in  the  South  had  even 
so  much  as  entered  upon  a  higher  course  of  training  for  the  year 
1899-1900.  This  shows  that  the  higher  education  of  the  Negro  is 
scarcely  overdone. 

A  very  important  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  following  figures: 
Of  the  43,430  students  receiving  higher  and  secondary  training 
for  i898-’99,  14,153  were  classified  as  industrial  courses  as  follows: 
farm  and  garden  work,  1,356;  carpentry.  1473;  bricklaying,  172; 
plastering,  48;  tin  or  sheet  metal  work,  56;  painting,  109,  forging, 
355;  machine  shop  work,  216;  shoemaking,  169;  printing,  628;  sew¬ 
ing,  7.749;  cooking,  2,218;  other  trades,  1,875. 

After  deducting  the  number  engaged  in  farm  and  garden 
work,  sewing,  and  cooking,  only  2,832,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  43,430, 
were  learning  the  trades  proper,  and  if  the  nondescript  class, 
'‘other  trades,”  be  deducted, there  remain  only  957  students  giving 
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their  attention  to  work  requiring  considerable  technical  skill,  an 
exceedingly  small  per  cent  of  colored  school  population.  Here, 
as  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  the  industrial  training  of 
the  Negro  is  yet  in  its  first  stages  and  no  one  need  fear  that  he  is 
becoming  one-sided  because  of  too  much  industrial  training. 
Think  of  only  1,356  students  of  agriculture,  and  that  too  in  the 
loosest  use  of  that  term,  when  80  per  cent  of  the  race  must  live 
by  cultivating  the  soil. 

DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  table  below  gives  the  statistics  for  church  schools  for 
1900  and  1901  They  have  been  compiled  from  the  Reports  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  organizations  named  : 


Number  of 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

1 r> 

Ph 

O 

Ph 

Expenditures  for 

Support. 

American  Missionary  Association  (  Cong. ) . 

77 

432 

13,203 

$259,246  25 

Department  of  Education  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church . . 

25 

165 

4,595 

110,250  00 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society . . . 

25 

259 

5,388 

279,899  32 

Educational  Department  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church.... 

10 

35 

L35o 

25,000  00 

Colored  Evangelistic  Com.  (So.  Presbyterian) . 

4 

420 

3,900  00 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  (  Presbyterian  ) . 

79 

263 

10,708 

105,000  00 

Board  of  Freedmen’s  Missions  (  United  Presbyterian) 

13 

99 

3,340 

55,000  00 

Freedmen’s  Aid  and  So.  Educational  Society  (  Meth. ) 

24 

258 

5,59i 

171,773  01 

Commission  on  Work  among  Colored  People  ( Epis. ) 

ii3 

1,476 

. . 

Total . . . 

257 

1,624 

46,071 

1,012,068  58 

EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA 


The  education  of  the  Negro  in  one  state  may  be  singled  out 
for  special  reference.  The  figures  given  are  from  the  Virginia 
school  report  for  1898-1899: 

Colored  school  population, 268, 703;  enrollment  of  colored  pupils 
177,129,  a  decrease  9,108  as  compared  with  each  year  since  1892; 
average  attendance  61,754,  a  decrease  of  8,052  and  the  lowest  aver¬ 
age  since  i886;number  of  schools  opened  2, 314  .decrease  of  3;num- 
berof  teachers,  2,165  a  decrease  of  six;  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
per  white  school  37,  per  colored  school  51. 

The  following  percentages  are  significant  in  showing  that  the 
colored  people  are  not  excelling  the  whites  in  using  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  public  school  system:  Percentage  of  school  popula- 
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tion  enrolled  ;  whites  61,  colored,  44;  per  cent  of  school  popu¬ 
lation  in  daily  attendance — whites  36,  colored  23;  per  cent  of  at¬ 
tendance  white  74.2  colored  70.6. 

As  to  higher  education  the  statistics  are  interesting.  The 
number  of  white  pupils  studying  higher  branch  10,284,  or  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  average  attendance  while  the  number  of  colored 
pupils  studying  higher  branches  was  1,003,  or  1.6  percent  or  the 
average  attendance,  or  1  in  268  of  the  total  colored  enrollment, 
or  1  in  665  of  the  colored  school  population.  These  figures  show 
that  after  all,  the  Negroes  are  getting  only  the  three  R ’s- 

This  fact  is  further  brought  out  in  the  attendance  upon  the 
State  institutions  for  higher  and  technical  training,  for  the  year 
1899. 

For  whites  :  Virginia  Military  Institute  .  .  .256 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  .  .  .  300 

Unversity  of  Virginia  (Virginia  matriculates)  .  .  346 

William  and  Mary  College  (college  course)  .  .  66 

Total  ...  .  968 


For  colored  :  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  (col¬ 
lege  course)  28. 

To  the  968  white  students  there  should  be  added  246  students 
attending  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  and  128  students 
taking  the  professional  course  in  teaching  at  William  and  Mary, 
thus  making  the  total  white  students  1342. 

The  138  students  taking  the  normal  course  in  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Collegiate;  and  191  academic  students  in  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  have  been  omitted  from 
this  enumeration  because  the  courses  of  study  of  the  institutions 
named  are  preparatory  more  than  classical  or  professional. 

A  census  of  the  two  races  attending  private,  church,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  whites 
receiving  higher  training  without  perce  ptibly  increasing  the 
per  cent  of  colored  youths. 

Statistics  show  without  regard  to  color  that  ignorance  is  a 
great,  if  not  the  greatest,  cause  of  crime.  This  is  true  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  strikingly  so  of  the 
number  of  criminals  in  the  Virginia  penitentiary.  The  illiteracy 
of  the  colored  population  (in  Virginia)  over  10  years  of  age  (cen¬ 
sus  1890)  is  57.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  whites,  13.9  per  cent ;  this 
means  that  the  colored  people  furnish  80.5  per  cent,  and  the 
whites  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  illiterates  of  the  State. 
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The  percentages  differ  but  slightly  from  the  ratio  of  colored 
and  white  criminals  confined  in  the  penitentiary  in  October,  1899, 
the  date  of  the  superintendent’s  last  published  report;  the  figures 
being  colored  criminals,  81.87  per  cent,  and  white  criminals,  18.13 
per  cent. 

The  above  statistics  demonstrate,  first,  that  only  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  of 
the  State  and,  secondly,  that  the  most  economical  way  to  deal 
with  crime  is  to  increase  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
and  thus  decrease  the  number  of  criminals. 

THE  COST  OF  NEGRO  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  average  monthly  pay  of  colored  teachers  in  Virginia  is 
about  $23. 80,  probably  not  so  high,  as  some  teachers  get  less  than 
$15.00  per  month.  The  estimated  pay  of  colored  teachers  for  the 
year  closing  July  31,  1899  was  $307,616.19,  for  white  teachers  it 
was  $1,146,00745.  The  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  was 
241,696,  and  the  number  of  colored  pupil  enrolled  was  117,129. 
The  colored  enrollment  is  about  one  third  of  the  entire  en¬ 
rollment;  the  pay  of  colored  teachers  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  salary  account. 

The  difference  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  expenditures  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  two  races  for  the  year  under  consid¬ 
eration.  The  State  paid  to  white  institutions  the  following  sums  : 
University  of  Viginia,  $60,000;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  $30,000; 
Polytechnic  Institute,  $15,000  ;  Female  State  Normal  School, 
$35,000;  William  and  Mary,  $25,000;  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
$45,000;  Medical  College  of- Virginia,  $5,000;  total,  $215,000. 

To  the  One  colored  institution,  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  the  State  appropriated  for  the  same  year  $15,000, 
or  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  appropriation. 

The  total  cost  of  education — common  school  and  higher — 
for  both  races  for  1898--99  was  $2,201,  264.49*,  °f  which  sum  it  is 
estimated  that  between  $400,000  and  $450,000  was  expended  for 
the  education  of  the  Negro.  Surely  this  is  a  division  of  the  school 
funds,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  clamor  for  a  still  further 
reduction  of  the  allowance  for  Negro  schools. 

RELIGION 

The  table  below  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  ministers, 
churches  and  membership  of  the  leading  religious  bodies  among 
our  people  for  1900. 

*  It  may  be  stated  that  in  addition  to  this  sum  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural, 
Institute  received  from  the  State  in  1899,  $10,329.36,  proceeds  from  the  Land  Grant  Income 
but  the  Polytechnic  Institute  received  from  the  same  source  twice  that  sum  namely 
$20,658.72  ;  the  first  named  institution  received  from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege  Fund  $8;ooo,  and  the  latter.  $16,000. 
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Ministers. 

Churches. 

Members. 

Regular  Baptists  — . 

A.  M  E.  Church  --/ . — . - . 

A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church . - . - . 

C.  M.  E.  Church... . - . . 

Cumberland  Presbvterian . - . 

*  14,357 
5.659 
3ji55 
2,187 
400 

15.654 

5.775 

2,906 

1,300 

150 

1,864,600 

673,504 

536,271 

199,206 

39,000 

Total - - - — 

25.758 

25,785 

3,312,581 

These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  entire  religions  strength  of 
the  colored  people,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  ministers  and 
thousands  of  members  in  the  communion  of  white  churches. 
There  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  200*  ministers  and  20,622*; 
members;  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  9  ministers,  and  767 
members;  in  the  P.  E.  Church  99+  ministers  and  7,865+  members; 
in  the  M.  E.  Church  (North) — ministers  and — members. 

The  Colored  Men’s  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  deserves  mention  among  the  religious  agencies 
of  the  colored  people .  Though  not  full}’  appreciated  it  is  in  a 
quiet  way  doing  a  much  needed  work  for  the  uplift  of  colored 
young  men.  It  reports  2  international  secretaries,  8  general  sec¬ 
retaries  of  city  associations  ;  86  associations— 63  of  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  schools  or  colleges,  and  23  in  cities.  Of  these  associa¬ 
tions  80  have  a  total  membership  of  5,108;  3  own  the  buildings 
they  occupy;  47  report  $5,021  paid  out  for  current  expenses ;  24 
report  reading  rooms;  and  45  report  2,754  men’s  religious  meet¬ 
ings  with  a  total  attendance  of  23,062. 

WEALTH  AND  TAXATION  OF  NEGROES  IN  VIRGINIA 

In  the  absence  of  the  census  returns  the  figures  as  to  wealth 
and  taxation  will  be  given  for  one  state — Virginia. 

The  reassessment  of  property  for  1900  shows  that  the  color¬ 
ed  people  of  Virginia  own  real  estate  to  the  value  $12,464,377; 
personal  property  to  the  value  of  $3  822,582;  total  $16,286,9594 

The  taxes  apportioned  to  them  are  as  follow;  for  schools  from 
real  estate  $12,071.67;  from  personal  property  $3,770.92  from  cap¬ 
itation  tax,  $125,033,00.  The  total  tax  for  the  support  of  schools 
$140,875,59.  The  taxation  for  government  trom  real  estate 
836,120,84;  from  personal  property  $11,185  44  total  tax  for  the 
support  of  government  $47,306,28;  making  a  grand  total  in  taxes 
of  $188,181,87;  which  sum  does  not  include  licenses  or  any  other 
taxation  paid  by  colored  people. 

*  These  figures  are  quoted  from  The  Independent ,  Jan.  3, 1901. 

t  These  figures  do  not  include  ministers  and  communicants  in  Northern  States. 

±  Figures  from  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  190  0. 
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They  own  in  the  18  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  real  and 
personal  property  to  the  value  of  $3,996,374;  about  one  fourth  of 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  colored  people  in  Virginia.  The  figures 
for  five  of  these  cities  are  as  follows; 


Real  Estate.  Personal  Property. 

Total. 

Richmond . 

$884,916  $192,520 

$1,087,436 

Petersburg— - - 

5o5,35o  63,330 

568,680 

Lynchburg . . 

366,345  39,746 

406,091 

Danville . — . 

246,910  25,916 

272,826 

Norfolk.. . . . 

231,030  63,030 

294,060 

The  Land  Books* *  oh  1900  show  that  the  colored  people  owned 
993,541  acres,  but  the  re-assessmentt  of  lands  for  1900  gives  990,790 
a  decrease  of  2,751  acres.  Mr.  T.  C. Walker,  a  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  who  has  made  special  investigations  as  to  land  owner¬ 
ship  of  Negroes  in  Virginia,  estimates  the  number  of  acres  owned 
by  them  at  1,087,628  and  their  value  at  $4,81-9,546.  He  states 
that  to  his  own  knowledge  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
which  for  one  cause  or  another  have  not  been  credited  to  colored 
people.  He  suggested  that  this  matter  of  the  transference  of  ti¬ 
tles  to  property  be  looked  after. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  main  natural 
divisions  of  the  state  the  colored  population,  the  number  of  acres 
owned,  their  value,  the  value  of  town  lots,  and  the  total  value  of 
land,  town  lots  and  buildings  thereon. 
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Tidewater,  30  counties . . 

Middle  Virginia.  42  counties . 

The  Great  Valley,  28  counties. 

240,434 

327,685 

67,319 

368,840 

570,278 

51,672 

#1.653,547 

2,225,162 

256,177 

$1,257,995 

747,099 

228,028 

?5,765,739 

5,598,293 

1,100,345 

Total . 

635,438* 

990,790 

$4,134,886 

$2,233,122 

$12,464,377 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTIC 

Reformatories — There  are  2,784  inmates!  of  reform  schools 
which  are  located  mainly  in  the  North  and  West.  Three  states, 


*  Auditor’s  Report.  1900. 
t  Every  5th  year. 

*  Census  of  1S90. 
t  Of  both  Races. 
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Virginia, Maryland  and  Tennessee  have  Negro  reformatories;  this 
Conference  will  do  well  to  agitate  the  establishment  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  other  Southern  States. 

Schools  for  iheDefective  Classes — The  committee  selected  the 
following  named  institutions  for  the  defective  classes;  Maryland 
School  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Baltimore  Md.,  North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  Raleigh  N.  C.  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored  Children,  Austin,  Texas. 
School  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Virginia  has  751  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  Negroes,  for  which  no 
provision  is  made. 

For  the  feeble-minded  no  institution  is  reported  for  colored 
persons,  for  whites  there  are  29  public  and  private  schools. 

The  Insatie — Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  maintain 
separate  hospitals  for  the  colored  and  white  insane;  Alabama  is 
preparing  for  a  separate  institution.  The  other  states  have  an¬ 
nexes  to  the  white  hospital  for  colored  patients.  Virginia  is 
said  to  take  the  best  care  of  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

Statistics  are  available  for  only  one  institution,  namely,  the 
Central  State  Hospital,  Va.  The  number*  of  insane  there 
September  30,  1900  was  427  males  and  441  females,  a  net  gain  of 
16  over  the  previous  }Tear.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were 
134  adjudged  insane  colored  persons  in  Virginia  unprovided  for 
in  the  hospital;  during  the  year  272  additional  patients  sought  ad¬ 
mission,  making  a  total  of  406.  Of  this  number  135  were  received 
74  were  held  awhile  and  then  released,  42  died,  leaving  155  still, 
seeking  admission,  60  of  whom  were  confined  in  jails. 

The  care  of  the  insane  is  a  matter  of  our  investigation.  It  is 
quite  time  that  we  manifest  more  practical  interest  in  the  defec¬ 
tive,  delinquent,  and  destitute  classes. 

The  committee  suggests  that  steps  be  taken  by  this  con¬ 
ference  for  the  systematic  collection  of  statistics  and  inform¬ 
ation  bearing  upon  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  there  may  be  accumulated  sufficient  reliable  data 
as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  sociological  studies. 

REVIEW  OF  W.  HANNIBAL  THOMAS’  BOOK 
“THE  AHERICAN  NEGRO.” 

BY  PROF.  KELLY  MILLER. 

“  The  American  Negro”  by  W.  Hannibal  Thomas  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  McMillan  Co.,  in  the  early  part  of  1901.  It  immedi¬ 
ately  created  a  furore  throughout  the  country,  and  has  been  more 

*  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1900. 
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widely  noticed  than  any  other  recent  work  on  the  race  problem. 
The  best  trained  scholars  and  writers  of  the  colored  race,  includ¬ 
ing  Chas.  W.  Chesnut,  Booker  T.  Washington,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
and  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr,  have  strongly  combated  the  views  and 
opinions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thomas  The  book  has  been  so  widely 
•criticised,  discussed,  praised  and  condemned  that  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  left  for  a  reviewer  at  this  late  day.  As  “  his  praise  is 
lost  who  stays  till  all  commend,”  so  his  dissertation  is  robbed  of 
freshness  of  effect  who  waits  till  a  subject  has  become  threadbare 
and  hackneyed. 

In  discussing  this  book,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  its  author;  for  it  is  an  individual  emanation,  resting  whol¬ 
ly  upon  personal  authority.  The  author  voluntarily  throws  his 
personality  into  the  scale  as  a  basis  and  background  of  the  treat¬ 
ise.  He  has  given  us,  presumably,  as  much  of  his  personal  hist¬ 
ory  as  he  deems  it  prudent  for  the  public  to  know.  We  should 
be  very  careful  about  applying  abusive  epithets  or  imputing  mo¬ 
tives  beyond  the  clear  warrant  of  fact  or  imperative  force  of  in¬ 
ference.  The  Negro  is  in  the  habit  of  branding  as  a  sycophant 
and  traitor  every  person  who  deviates  from  the  general  body  of 
accepted  opinion;  so  that  when  the  genuine  article  appears,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  descriptive  epithets. 

I  shall  accord  the  author  just  courtesy  of  personal  treatment, 
and  confine  myself  to  internal  sources  of  fact  and  inference  found 
in  the  book  itself.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Thomas  reveals  himself 
to  be  a  person  of  astounding  bigotry  and  self-conceit.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  personal  modesty  and  self-repression  which 
should  characterize  the  sincere  seeker  after  truth.  These  are  his 
words:  “In  the  trust  that  all  Negro  men  and  women  now  hedged 
about  with  discouragements  and  hampered  by  privation,  but 
nevertheless  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  realities  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood,  may  be  encouraged  to  strive  for  the 
consummation  of  their  ideals,  I  take  them  at  once  into  my  confi¬ 
dence,  and  give  them  a  bit  of  my  personal  history.”  If  this  if  not 
deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  his  brazen  affrontery ,  the  following- 
citation  will  .furnish  ample  proof  of  his  pompous  and  hollow  van¬ 
ity.  “  I  have  a  pity  and  profound  sympathy  for  an  awakening 
group  of  Negroes,  to  whom,  in  their  blind  gropings  in  the  dark 
after  a  clew  and  thread  to  reach  Godhood  and  manhood,  I  glad¬ 
ly  reach  out  a  hand  of  succor.”  We  might  almost  have  expected 
him  to  add  to  Godhood  and  manhood,  Thomashood,  as  the  per¬ 
sonal  goal  to  which  his  generous  hand  of  succor  would  guide  his 
blind  brethren  groping  in  the  dark.  We  must  consider  all  that 
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the  author  says  as  inspired  by  the  inane  conceit  of  an  arrogant 
egotist. 

In  the  second  place,  the  author’s  own  account  shows  us  that 
he  has  lived  a  semi-vagabondic  life,  shifting,  from  place  to  place 
and  flitting  from  one  calling  to  another  without  any  abiding  pur¬ 
pose  or  orderly  plan  of  endeavor.  He  had  been  a  farm  hand,  a 
school  teacher,  a  soldier,  a  theological  student,  newspaper  man, 
school  organizer,  lawyer,  trial  justice  and  carpet-bag  politician, 
in  quick  and  rapid  succession,  up  to  1876;  and  since  that  date  he 
has  been  a  nondescript  promoter  of  human  welfare  in  general. 
For  what  definite  service  he  has  rendered  or  vocation  pursued 
since  his  expulsion  from  carpet-bag  politics,  the  record  revealeth 
not 

In  the  third  place,  his  autobiographic  account  shows  that  he 
is  either  ignorant,  careless,  or  wilfully  indifferent  as  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  facts  and  is  entirely  capable  of  inducing  the  reader 
to  accept  erroneous  conclusions  concerning  his  own  importance 
and  the  part  which  he  claims  to  have  played  in  shaping  and  di¬ 
recting  events,  He  tells  us:  “  In  the  autumn  of  1876  I  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  when  that  body  con¬ 
vened,  I  was  made  chairman  of  its  leading  committees.”  Is  it 
not  material  to  the  record  to  know  of  what  leading  committees  he 
was  chairman  ?  Then  why  is  the  information  withheld  ?  Why 
does  he  not  tell  us  also  that  the  legislature,  at  the  head  of  whose 
leading  committees  he  claims  to  have  been  placed,  was  discred¬ 
ited  and  ousted  by  the  Hampton  regime  before  the  members  had 
gotten  settled  in  their  seats  ;  and  that  it  retired  from  the  field 
wholly  divested  of  the  glory  of  honorable  defeat.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  a  man  who  insists  on  bringing  to  light  every  imaginable  ug¬ 
ly  charge  against  a  whole  race  should  ignore  essential  data  con¬ 
cerning  movements  of  which. he  formed  a  part? 

Again,  Mr.  Thomas  must  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  his  life  since  1876  as  before,  and  yet  he  gives  us  circum¬ 
stantial  particulars  up  to  that  period,  but  covers  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century  of  his  life  with  the  most  glittering  generalities. 
He  tells  us  that— I  have  had  an  extended  experience  in 
teaching  the  Negro,  one  that  brought  me  in  contact  with  all 
grades  of  students  and  covered  every  variety  of  instruction.” 
The  institution  and  auspices  under  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  im¬ 
parted  every  “  variety  of  instruction”  are  not  disclosed.  After- 
diligent  search  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  them .  There 
is  but  one  intelligible  motive  of  concealment,  which  it  might  not 
be  considered  courteous  to  suggest.  The  author  further  tells  us 
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vaguely,  “it  may  be  added  as  an  historical  fact  that  my  services 
contributed  in  no  slight  measure  in  the  settlement  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  issues  of  that  year.”  We  have  heard  of  numerous  color¬ 
ed  members  of  that  famous  legislature,  whose  services  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  presidential  result  of  1876,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  invoked  as  adding  to  their  credit — at  least  to  their 
moral  credit.  We  surely  cannot  rely  upon  his  unsupported  as- 
servations  concerning  the  Negro  race,  when  he  is  so  careless  as 
to  tacts  concerning  his  own  career. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  disap¬ 
pointed  and  disgruntled  man.  He  has  piped  unto  the  race  and 
it  has  not  danced,  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  it  has  no  ear 
for  harmonics.  He  tells  us:  “I  have  freely  rendered  unstinted 
service  to  the  Negro  people  without  acquiring  preferment  or  re¬ 
ceiving  reward,”  and  that  too  amid  personal  indignities,  material 
losses,  malevolent  enemies  and  ungrateful  friends.  This  sounds 
very  much  like  the  plaint  of  a  man  on  the  verge  of  misanthropy. 

This  knowledge  which  the  author  has  voluntarily  furnished 
us  concerning  himself  is  not  only  sufficient  to  negative  any  un¬ 
supported  testimony  which  he  may  bear  against  his  race,  but 
renders  his  book  the  legitimate  outcome  of  his  disgruntled  dispo¬ 
sition.  This  book  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  semi-nomad¬ 
ic,  peripatetic  egotist,  with  an  over  appraisement  of  personal 
qualities,  with  a  life  hardened  into  vindictive  cynicism  by  failure 
and  disappoinment,  without  certified  education  but  possessed  of 
glittering  tid-bits  of  knowledge,  and  endowed  with  a  wild  and  ex¬ 
uberant  gift  of  language. 

The  book  itself  is  very  difficult  to  treat  in  a  systematic  or  or¬ 
derly  way.  It  consists  of  glittering  generalities  incoherently  strung 
together  with  premises  and  conclusions  mixed  in  inextricable 
confusion.  We  have  here  a  veritable 

“Wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot.” 

The  historical  chapters  present  ordinary  well-known,  unvital¬ 
ized  facts,  which  are  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  work.  The  other  chapters  abound  in  vicious  assertions  and 
abusive  charges  against  the  race.  The  author  delights  in  abusive 
statements  and  relishes  them  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue. 
He  informs  us  that  these  criticisms  are  indulged  in  for  the  sake 
of  calling  attention  to  the  Negro’s  own  shortcomings  in  order 
that  he  may  be  incited  to  remedy  the  evil;  but  Mr-  Thomas  shows 
himself  to  be  a  very  poor  student  of  human  nature  if  he  thinks 
that  abuse  is  an  agency  of  regeneration.  Vicious  assaults  abound 
from  fore  word  to  finis.  The  book  is  difficult  to  read  on  account 
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of  its  lack  of  plan  and  its  tiresome  repetitions.  The  same  idea  is 
stated  and  re- stated,  modified  and  reiterated  as  often  as  his  great 
wealth  of  language  can  afford  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  expression.  Indeed  the  author  must  have  studied  the  first  line 
of  Gray’s  Elegy  in  quest  of  peraphrastic  possibilities. 

With  slight  alteration  of  language,  the  same  idea  can  be  in¬ 
definitely  expanded: 

Homeward,  the  farmer  plods  his  weary  way, 

Homeward,  the  weary  farmer  plods  his  way 
The  weary  farmer  plods  his  homeward  way 
The  weary  farmer  homeward  plods  his  way 
The  farmer  weary  homeward  plods  his  way 
The  farmer  homewards  weary  plods  his  way 

This  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Thomas  expands  his  frugal  thought  with  a  prodigality  of  sonor¬ 
ous  phrases.  His  ideas  are  so  hid  in  a  verbal  dilution  as  to  be  - 
come  as  tenuous  and  tasteless  as  a  dose  of  homeopathic  medicine. 

His  flippant  rhetorical  style  is  incompatible  with  deep  con¬ 
viction.  The  author  is  more  interested  in  turning  a  fine  sentence 
than  in  expressing  the  simple  truth.11  There  is  no  serious  purpose 
anywhere  discernible.  The  essential  thought  of  the  book,  strip¬ 
ped  of  needless  verbiage  could  be  condensed  into  an  essay  of  a 
hundred  pages.  One  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Thomas 
indulges  in  high-sounding  phrases  about  truth,  purity  and  right¬ 
eousness  merely  for  the  sake  of  fine  writing.  Indeed  he  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  own  theory  of  the  Negro:  viz.,  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  verbal  image  of  ideas.  The  book  is  charact¬ 
erized  mainly  by  a  vindictive  spirit  and  a  florid  though  untamed 
rhetorical  style. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  a  charge  that  is  based  upon  unsup¬ 
ported  statement.  One  is  reminded  of  a  contest  of  did  and  did  nt 
between  two  boys,  the  victory  belongs  to  him  who  endures  to  the 
end.  Mr.  Thomas  challeges  us  to  meet  fact  with  fact,  but  when 
we  look  for  his  facts  we  find  none  that  are  referable  to  verifiable 
data.  He  has  said  many  true  things  and  described  many  phases 
of  Negro  life  with  aptness  and  rhetorical  skill,  but  this  is  merely 
incidental.  The  success  of  the  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomas  has  said  just  the  things  that  many  white  people  wanted 
some  Negro  to  say,  in  order  to  justify  their  notions  and  policy. 
Mr.  Thomas  tells  us  that  the  certainty  of  his  conclusions  is  as 
demonstrable  as  any  problem  in  Euclid.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  these  Euclidean  propositions  propounded  by  him. 
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I.  “  There  is  no  school  of  prominence  in  Negro  education 
which  has  not  had  among  its  pupils  young  freed  women  sustain¬ 
ing  immoral  relations  with  white  men,  whose  school  expenses 
were  paid  by  such  persons  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
such  authorities.” 

Howard  University,  Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University, 
Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskegee  are  surely  schools  of  promin¬ 
ence  in  Negro  education .  Has  Mr.  Thomas  ever  proven  this  • 
charge  to  be  true  of  these  institutions?  Is  he  prepared  to  do  so  ? 
Does  he  dare  make  his  charge  specific  ?  I  think  I  run  no  risk  in 
offering  him,  on  the  part  of  these  institutions,  full  opportunity 
for  conducting  the  investigation.  The  author  here  overshoots 
the  mark.  He  does  not  stop  at  imputing  charges  against  the 
Negro  but  implies  that  Presidents  Rankin,  Cravath,  Frissell  and 
Bumstead,  and  the  noblest  white  men  and  women  that  our  civil¬ 
ization  has  produced,  are  in  league  with  the  powers  of  lust  to  de¬ 
spoil  the  virtue  of  the  Negro  race.  No  more  false  and  foul  and 
scandalous  statement  has  ever  been  permitted  to  circulate 
through  the  United  States  mail. 

The  author  asks  us  to  match  fact  with  fact.  Let  us  be  still 
more  generous,  let  us  answer  assertion  with  fact.  Colored  schools 
for  both  sexes  have  as  few  cases  of  discipline  for  sexual  irregu¬ 
larity  as  do  white  schools  of  the  same  character. 

II.  But  listen  to  another  of  Mr.  Thomas’ propositions  with 
his  Euclidean  proof  attached. 

“We  have  also  been  informed  by  a  trustworthy  physician 
who  has  had  exceptionally  large  female  practice  that  he  had  pro¬ 
fessionally  examined  over  nine  hundred  Negro  girls  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  years  and  that  out  of  that  number  only  two 
furnished  proofs  of  virginity.”  As  the  author  neither  names  nor 
locates  his  informant,  the  most  charitable  view  that  we  can  take 
is  that  the  practice  of  the  physician  with  whom  he  was  on  such 
terms  of  confidential  familiarity  must  have  been  confined  to 
houses  of  ill  repute.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  not  very  familiar 
with  Euclid  and  his  rigorous  method  of  proof. 

III.  Again  we  are  told:  “  Physical  desire  is  ingrained  in  his 
nature  that  those  of  all  degrees  ot  social  development  will  grati¬ 
fy  their  propensity  by  petty  thieving.  The  preacher  in  charge 
of  the  moral  training  of  his  people  and  the  teacher  engaged  in 
their  mental  instruction  will  steal  from  each  other  and  from  the 
whites  as  readily  as  the  most  indigent  freedman.’’ 

If  we  could  prove  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  the  members  of  this 
Negro  conference,  who  do  not  assume  moral  superiority  above 
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the  rest  of  their  class,  have  neither  criminal  record  nor  reputa¬ 
tion,  1  have  po  doubt  that  he  would  reply:  The  record  is  not 
complete;  the  facts  are  not  all  in;  they  are  not  dead  yet.  We 
must  remember  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  rhetorician  of  never  failing 
resources. 

IV.  Listen  to  still  another  of  his  self-evident  truths.  “  We 
shall  however,  in  view  of  all  the  known  facts  at  our  command, 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  fully  ninety  percent  of  Negro  wom¬ 
en  of  America  are  lascivious  by  instinct  and  in  bondage  to  physi¬ 
cal  pleasure.”  And  yet  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  compound  laws  of  probability  has  twice  taken  a  wife  from 
the  class  which  he  maligns.  These  are  the  statements  that  are 
as  incontestable  as  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  It  is  the  state 
ments  of  this  character  that  have  given  the  book  its  wide  circu¬ 
lation  and  hearing.  In  the  presence  of  such  assertions  the  critic 
is  silent;  for  criticism  ends  where  indignation  begins.  If  an  in¬ 
truder  should  come  to  your  house  and  assert  that  the  men  of  the 
household  are  low  and  corrupt  and  the  women  lewd  and  vicious, 
would  you  stop  to  argue  with  him?  Would  you  present  records 
and  statistics  to  show  that  his  conclusions  are  erroneous?  But 
rather  with  righteous  indignation  would  you  not  bring  him  to  a 
swift  personal  accountability  for  his  foul  and  dastardly  words  ? 
A  man  who  commits  physical  assault  upon  a  single  woman 
is  deemed  deserving  of  the  severest  penalty  which  righteous 
wrath  can  inflict.  He  who  makes  an  insidious  assault  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  womanhood  of  a  race  is  more  of  the  coward  and 
dastard,  and  thereby  sinks  beneath  the  level  of  respectful  consid- 
ation  of  good  men  and  pure  women. 

But  now,  I  must  leave  Thomas  the  defamer,  and  deal  with 
Thomas  the  educator.  In  this  field  he  shines  as  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
pert.  The  first  principle  of  his  pedagogical  creed  is  “  that  there 
is  no  value  to  the  freedman  in  mere  mental  development.”  Of 
course  this  violates  the  entire  history  of  human  evolution,  but 
Thomas  has  said  it,  and  that  must  suffice.  He  condemns  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  education  now  in  vogue,  regards  such  institutions 
as  Fisk  and  Hampton  as  worse  than  useless,  and  commends  only 
one  school,  which  would  not  occur  to  one  educator  in  a  hundred: 
viz.,  Berea  College  in  Kentucky.  He  rails  at  the  trustees  of  the 
Slater  Fund,  because  they  waste  their  paltry  4^  per  cent  on 
useless  Negro  institutions  and  have  not  sagacity  enough  to  adopt 
his  scheme  which  will  yield  40  per  cent  per  annum  and  incident¬ 
ally  solve  the  Negro  problem.  The  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  as  intellectually  obtuse  as  the  Ne¬ 
gro  is  morally  blunt. 
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With  reckless  disregard  for  every  consideration,  except  his 
rhetoric,  we  are  told  “no  American  Negro  has  ever  planned  or 
instituted  a  broadly  beneficent  movement  in  morals,  letters,  or 
national  affairs  for  racial  welfare.  And  again,  '*  In  spite  of  all 
the  boasted  scholarship  of  the  American  Negroes  there  is  not  to 
be  found  a  single  member  of  the  more  fortunate  class  who  has 
suggested,  devised  or  set  in  motion  any  feasible  and  helpful  move¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  plantation  Negro.”  This  paragraph  was 
written  while  the  name  and  fame  of  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
filling  the  earth. 

But  let  us  have  Mr.  Thomas’  educational  program.  Here  it 
is — The  Negro  should  be  taught  to  read,  write  and  cast  up  sums, 
and  given  instruction  in  ethics,  civics,  industries,  music,  and  a 
higher  course  in  biographies  of  noble  men  in  order  to  enkindle 
noble  ideals.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  biography  prescrib¬ 
ed  is  that  of  William  Hannibal  Thomas. 

In  all  the  criticisms  of  “  The  American  Negro,”  no  mention  is 
made  of  its  constructive  propositions.  The  offensive  features 
monopolize  attention.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  is  a  constructive 
statesman.  He  completely  solves  the  race  problem  two  or  three 
times  in  each  chapter.  There  are  plans  galore  for  the  true  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Negro  home,  schools,  churches  and  general  social 
status.  He  abuses  the  Negro,  criticises  the  work  of  Christian  de¬ 
nominations,  condemns  existing  educational  agencies,  impugns 
the  motive  of  white  men  engaged  in  Negro  education,  decries 
the  lack  of  financial  sagacity  of  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund, 
denounces  congress  for  lack  of  practical  and  political  wisdom — 
all  because  they  do  not  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
his  scheme  of  Negro  redemption.  Indeed  Thomas  is  nothing  but 
a  common  scold,  and  in  olden  times  might  have  been  imprisoned 
as  such.  A  detailed  review  of  his  many-sided  solutions  would  be 
a  waste  of  time.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  in  moral  plati¬ 
tudes,  a  rhetorical  rehash  of  existing  agencies,  and  of  chimerical 
schemes  about  government  land  and  local  colonization.  It  is  too 
bad  that  eight  millions  of  freedmen  and  seventy  millions  of  his 
white  fellow  citizens  so  obstinately  and  stupidly  refuse  to  accept 
the  regenerative  scheme  of  Thomas,  the  enlightened  one.  It  is 
the  easiest  conceivable  matter  for  Thomas  and  his  rhetoric  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the  human  race.  No  wonder  then 
that  he  is  vindictive  when  the  mass  of  the  freedmen,  to  use  his 
own  language,  “  with  deliberate  intent  stone  their  prophets  and 
crucify  their  redeemers.” 

I  have  accused  the  author  of  rhetorical  flippancy  as  evincing 
-3.  lack  of  serious  purpose  and  depth  of  conviction.  My  evidence 
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is  derivable  from  internal  sources.  How  could  a  man  of  deep 
conviction  give  utterance  to  such  contradictory  sentiments  as- 
the  following: 

“  Despite  its  barbarities  slavery  wrought  a  salutary  trans¬ 
formation  m  the  Negro  race.  It  made  rational  men  out  of  sav¬ 
age  animals.  It  found  fhe  Negro  rioting  in  benighted  ignorance- 
and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  light  and  knowledge. 

vs. 

“  While  contact  with  civilization  has  superimposed  on  his 
barbarous  nature  a  superficial  conformity  to  outward  require¬ 
ments,  such  contact  has  failed  to  awaken  in  him  a  rational  sense 
of  personal  needs,  or  to  arouse  a  genuine  desire  for  the  realities 
of  truth  and  righteousness.” 

Or  again  on  page  221,  we  read: 

“  Broadly  speaking  the  license  of  liberty  has  well  nigh  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  crime-disposed  freedman  every  vestige  of  law- 
abiding  desire.”  And  on  page  224,  we  are  informed,  “  That  fully 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  freedmen  are  reasonably  law  abiding.” 

Take  again  another  specimen  of  Thomas  vs.  Thomas,  “  The 
Negro  can  be  a  man  if  he  will  ”  and  “  So  lecherous  have  they 
seemed  in  every  element  of  serious  self  compelling  determina¬ 
tion,  that  they  have  yet  to  evince  capacity  for  undergoing  the 
stress  and  strain  of  American  strife.” 

It  is  inconceivable  how  the  same  man,  within  the  compass  of 
the  same  book  could  have  written:  “Foreign  miscegenation 
changed  a  sensuous  savage  into  a  rational  human  creature  with 
possible  attainment  of  manhood  and  spiritual  consciousness,”  al¬ 
so  “moreover  ignorance,  stupidity  and  immorality  are  as  pro¬ 
nounced  among  the  fair  Negroes  as  among  the  darker  shades,. 
Indeed  many  of  them  are  weaker  in  this  respect  than  their  black 
brethren.” 

But  what  more  might  we  expect  from  a  man  who  seriously 
informs  us  “  that  the  most  intelligent  Negro  he  ever  met  could 
neither  read  nor  write.” 

Mr.  Thomas  has  written  frequently  for  the  “A.  M.  E.  Re¬ 
view  ”  and  his  contributions  to  that  publication  are  full  of  hope 
and  optimism  and  compliment  to  Negro  manhood  and  capacity. 

Listen  to  the  optimistic  words  of  this  identical  Thomas  which 
I  select  from  his  scattered  writings. 

“  There  is  no  recension  of  the  American  Negro  to  ‘  African¬ 
ism  ’  in  the  direction  of  morals,  intellect  or  physical  character- 


istics.  The  steady  assimilation  and  upward  growth  of  the  Negro 
since  emancipation  in  practical  knowledge  and  intelligent  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  civilization.” 

“  A  M.  E.  R,”  Sept.,  1890. 

“  I  venture  the  opinion  that  of  those  who  descant  so  glibly  on 
Negro  inferiority,  not  one  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  on 

the  social  side  of  his  life . I  take  it  upon  myself, 

therefore,  to  say  that  a  considerate  investigation  through  person¬ 
al  contact  will  disclose  as  much  of  the  sacredness  of  living,  as 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth  and  virginal  honor,  as  keen  an  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  as  much  of  the  practice  of  Christian  integrity, 
with  as  intimate  a  familiarity  with  the  best  literature,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  civilization,  whenever  opportunity  permits,  as 
characterizes  the  most  pretentious  white  race. 

“  Therefore  it  may  be  frankly  and  fearlessly  said  that  the 
Negro  when  honestly  measured  through  the  amenities  of  social 
contact,  either  in  the  industrial  department  or  intellectual  field, 
dispels  much  of  the  false  knowledge  with  which  an  unreasoning 

prejudice  has  invested  him . Studied  in  the  light  of 

his  past,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  no  greater  virtues 
nor  grosser  vices  than  are  common  to  other  races  of  mankind,  and 
like  them  in  manhood  true  and  good,  intelligent  and  upright.” 

Would  you  think  that  the  author  of  these  sentiments  would 
have  also  given  utterance  to  the  following:  “  Soberly  speaking 
Negro  nature  is  (so)  craven  and  sensuous  in  every  fibre  of  its  be¬ 
ing.”  The  same  fountain  has  never  before  been  known  to  send  forth 
sweet  and  bitter  waters.  Does  this  not  show  that  in  his  literary 
method,  at  least,  Thomas  is  inconsistent,  insincere,  contradictory 
and  under  the  spell  of  his  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  rhetor¬ 
ic?  His  literary  conscience  is  seared.  He  is  not  aware  of  his  glaring 
inconsistencies.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  sang  froid  with 
which  he  presents  such  antithetic  sentiments  as  have  been  just 
disclosed  ?  If  consistency  is  a  jewel,  Thomas  should  be  decorat¬ 
ed  with  brass. 

I  doubt  whether  in  all  America  there  could  be  found  a  person 
less  qualified  by  temper  and  disposition  to  present  a  serious  soci¬ 
ological  study.  His  book  is  merely  a  literary  crazy-quilt.  What¬ 
ever  sociologic  aptness  or  descriptive  aptness  it  may  possess  is 
merely  incident  to  his  penchant  for  fine  diction  and  showy  sent¬ 
ence. 

American  sentiment  concerning  the  Negro  is  always  fickle 
and  eager  for  some  new  and  startling  doctrine.  It  gives  ear  for 
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the  moment  to  the  wild  discordant  cry  of  a  disordered  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  such  can  have  no. abiding  influence  upon  deliberate  and 
rational  minds.  Temporary  notoriety  can  always  be  secured  by 
maligning  one’s  own  blood.  Thomas’  book  is  merely  an  incident, 
an  ugly  but  inevitable  incident,  of  the  development  of  the  race 
in  its  struggle  to  reach  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  American 
citizenship. 


THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PARIS 

EXPOSITION 

BY  THOMAS  J.  CALLOWAY,  SPECIAL  AGENT  NEGRO  EXHIBIT 

Any  opportunity  which  will  serve  to  awaken  the  American 
Xegro  to  his  duty  and  the  American  people  to  more  hopeful  faith 
in  this  element  of  the  population  should  not  only  be  seized  with 
readiness  but  should  be  so  used  as  to  bring  the  fullest  possible 
results.  It  seemed  to  me  two  years  ago  that  the  Paris  Exposition 
would  afford  such  an  opportunity,  and  movements  were  at  once 
set  on  foot  to  secure  space  and  a  creditable  showing.  On  the 
15th  of  November,  1 899,  I  was  commissioned  as  Special  Agent  un¬ 
der  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  a 
space  of  about  12  feet  each  way  was  all  that  could  be  allotted  for 
this  special  purpose.  Such  a  limited  space  necessitated  the  most 
careful  planning  of  the  material  to  be  exhibited,  and  thus  pos¬ 
sibly  the  small  space  forced  the  devising  of  practical  exhibits 
and  the  elimination  of  any  material  not  certainly  important. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  determined  to  make  the  exhibit  asocial 
study,  and  to  constitute  each  feature  a  supplementary  chapter,  the 
whole  forming  abook  or  treatise  onNegro  progress  and  present  con¬ 
ditions.  Hence  after  eliminating  all  that  was  considered  impracti¬ 
cal  it  was  decided,  before  any  exhibit  material  wTas  solicited,  to 
show  concerning  the  Negro,  his  history,  present  condition,  litera¬ 
ture,  education,  and  miscellaneous  matters  of  interest.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  matters  intended  for  popular  attention  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  closely  the  methods  of  the  commercial  advertiser,  by  first 
attracting  the  eye  and  then  holding  it  sufficiently  long  to  make 
the  impression  desired.  This  becomes  increasingly  difficult  in-  a 
large  exposition  where  the  whole  civilized  world  is  united  in 
competing  for  the  same  attention  from  the  same  visiting  public. 
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The  chances  of  a  space  12  feet  square  in  a  total  area  of  a  half 
mile  square  is  easily  computed  to  be  exceedingly  small.  We  must 
concede,  however, that  the  cause  of  humanity  when  honestly  pre¬ 
sented,  will  always  take  precedence  over  mechanism  and  in¬ 
genuities  of  commerce. 

The  director  of  the  department  of  education  and  social  econo¬ 
my  had  adopted  a  very  excellent  system  of  installation,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  cabinets  30  inches  in  width  and  height  and  8 
inches  in  depth.  These  rested  on  a  protruding  shelf  3  feet  deep 
and  underneath  were  shelves  for  books,  pamphlets,  etc.  Five  of 
these  cabinets  were  at  my  disposal,  and  each  cabinet  had  a  capa¬ 
city  of  33  charts,  22  by  28  inches,  a  total  of  165  charts.  With  this 
limited  space  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  tried  to  divide  it 
by  parcelling  out  so  much  here  and  there.  Therefore  after  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  the  advice  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education,  I  decided  to  ask  a  few  institutions  for  exhibit 
material,  and  in  selecting  them  the  effort  was  made  to  secure 
types  of  the  entire  educational  work  being  carried  on  in  the 
South.  Hampton  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fisk  University,  and  Atlanta  University  were  first  visited 
and  definite  material  arranged  for.  From  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute  there  were  exhibited  150  of  the  finest  photographs  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  exposition.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
nowhere  had  the  photographer’s  lens  been  so  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  in  the  story  of  a  great  work  as  was  silently  narrated  by 
these  photographs.  The  Tuskegee  Institute  sent  a  set  of  cabinets 
which  combined  the  photograph  and  the  finished  product  in  such 
a  manner  that  products  of  the  farm  and  shop  were  exhibited  in 
the  smallest  possible  space.  This  exhibit  was  carefully  studied 
by  hundreds  whose  eye  was  not  trained  to  appreciate  the  photo¬ 
graph  simply.  Howard  University  furnished  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  the  professional  and  general  educational  work  of 
that  institution.  As  this  institution  occupies  the  unique  position 
of  a  government  institution  it  attracted  much  attention  from 
foreigners.  Fisk  University’s  exhibit  of  written  examination 
work,  illuminated  with  photographs  of  pupils,  classes,  buildings* 
etc.,  was  an  important  and  distinct  contribution  to  the  exhibit. 
Atlanta  University  decided  to  contribute  a  series  of  charts  re¬ 
presenting  work  in  sociology  by  the  pupils  of  that  institution. 
These  charts,  together  with  another  series  later  compiled  at  the 
same  institution,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois- 
formed  a  series  of  graphics  that  has  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  first  of  these  statistical  graphics  shows  the  growth  of 
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the  Negro  population  in  the  United  States  by  decades  as  follows  : 


1750. .  . . 

1760 . .  . . 

1770.. .. 

1780. .  . . 

1790. .  . . 
1800  . . . 

1810 .. . . 

1820. .  . . 

1830. .  . . 

1 840 

1850. .  . . 

1860. .  . . 

1870. .  . . 
[880 

1890. .  . . 


.  220,000 
.310,000 
.  .462,000 
. .  562,000 

•  *757, 2°8 

1,002,037 

1,377,808 

1,771,656 

2,328,642 

.2,873,648 

.3,638,808 

.4,441,830 

.4,880,009 

.6,580,793 

.7,470,040 


These  persons  are  shown  to  be  distributed  in  1890  as  follows: 


Georgia . 858,815 

Mississippi. . . 744,749 

South  Carolina . 689,141 

Alabama. . . 679,299 

Virginia . 635,858 

North  Carolina . 562,565 

Louisiana . 560,192 

Texas . 489,588 

Tennessee . .430,881 

Arkansas . 309,427 

Kentucky . 268,173 

Maryland . 215,897 

Florida . 166,473 

Missouri . ; . 1 50,726 

Pennsylvania . 109,757 

All  others  states. . . 666,819 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  five  states  of  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Virginia  contain  half  of  the  entire 
Negro  population  and  the  15  states  named  contain  nine  tenths  of 
the  colored  people.  Other  charts  show  that  these  people  are 
largely  congested  in  a  “black  belt”  beginningin  tide-water  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  and  passing  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and 
across  central  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  subjects  of  education  and  illiteracy  are  depicted  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  charts,  one  of  which  shows  the  school  enrollment  to  have 
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increased  300  per  cent  in  20  years  and  another  shows  illiteracy  to 
have  decreased  50  per  cent  since  emancipation,  although  the 
population  has  doubled.  A  special  graphic  in  this  series  shows 
that  Georgia  has  in  her  high  schools  and  colleges  2.252  Negro 
students  taking  industrial  education  as  against  12  taking  business 
courses,  98  classical,  152  professional,  161  scientific,  and  383  nor¬ 
mal  courses'.  The  most  surprising  chart  in  this  series  is  the  one 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  to  be  less  among  Ameri¬ 
can  Negroes  than  in  the  total  populations  of  Roumania,  Seivia, 
and  Russia,  and  about  the  same  as  the  illiteracy  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hungary.  Other  charts  take  up  the  birth  and  death  rate, 
amount  of  property  owned,  number  of  homes,  farms,  and  live 
stock,  statistics  of  churches,  business  enterprises,  etc. 

The  nine  miniature  models  from  life  made  by  Prof.  T.  W. 
Hunster  and  loaned  by  the  Washington  Public  Schools  were  a- 
mong  the  popular  features  of  the  exhibit.  Dramatic  tableaux  of 
real  life  they  speak  to  the  most  ignorant  visitor.  No.  1  shows  a 
family  of  ex-slaves  just  emancipated.  Behind  them  are  the 
woods  representing  the  darkness  of  slavery,  and  before  them  a 
winding  path  leading  into  an  unknown  future.  Despair  rests 
upon  the  face  of  the  father,  in  close  embrace  the  mother  hugs  a 
boy  child,  her  first  joy  of  freedom,  since  no  cruel  master  can 
now  snatch  it  away .  The  enterprising  bare-legged  boy,  whose 
development  we  shall  trace  in  subsequent  models,  presents  an 
apple  to  his  hungry  fa- her.  Model  2  shows  the  father  aided  by 
the  sons  constructing  their  first  rude  house.  The  mother  has 
upon  a  forked  cross-beam  a  pot  boiling  with  food.  In  scene  three 
the  Northern  School  Ma’am  has  a  group  of  children  under  the 
friendly  shade  of  an  oak  tree  and  the  father  stands  enchanted  by 
the  scene.  He  leaves,  and  in  model  4  you  behold  him  by  his 
weary  horse  talking  to  his  neighbor  whom  he  finds  here  cutting 
wood.  Axes  are  at  rest  and  the  father  pleads  with  his  neighbors 
to  come  together  and  build  a  school-house  for  the  missionary 
teacher.  In  model  5  he  is  welcoming  the  teacher  to  the  first  school- 
house  which  is  an  old  cabin,  chimney  of  stack,  and  fresh  mud  in 
the  cracks.  Seven  years  pass  away  and  in  scene  6  the  small  farm, 
wagon,  horse  and  a  neat  home  tell  the  story  of  the  farmer’s  strug¬ 
gle  and  success.  Seven  more  years  pass  away  and  in  model  7  a  neat 
white  school  building  with  glass  windows  and  brick  chimney  and 
cheerful  children  see  a  school  over  which  our  first  bare-foot  boy 
|S  now  principal.  A  generation  passes  away  and  thirty- five  years 
after  slavery  there  is  shown  us  in  models  8  and  9  a  group  of 
pupils  and  the  principal  and  building  of  the  Washington  Colored, 
High  School. 
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The  Negro  exhibit  brings  to  light  for  the  first  time  that  a- 
bout  350  patents  have  been  issued  to  Negroes.  The  first  colored 
man  to  apply  for  a  patent  was  refused  because  he  was  a  slave, and 
therefore  was  not  a  citizen  of  this  or  any  other  country.  The  patent 
was  then  taken  out  in  the  name  of  his  master.  A  Negro  patented 
the  first  machine  for  pegging  shoes.  The  fourteenth  patent  issued 
by  the  Patent  Office  after  it  commenced  to  number  them  was  is¬ 
sued  to  a  Negro.  The  350  patents  granted  to  Negroes  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  84  for  appliances  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  47  in  agri¬ 
culture,  65  in  trade  and  transportation,  96  in  manufacturing  and 
mining,  and  the  remainder  scattered  over  a  series  of  inventions. 
27  patents  have  been  granted  to  Elijah  McCoy  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  22  to  Granville  T.  Wood,  mostly  electrical,  16  to  William 
R.  Purves  of  Philadelphia,  and  10  to  Frank  J.  Farrell  of  New 
York.  The  information  about  Negro  inventors  was  gained  by 
sending  out  over  6,000  circular  letters  to  every  patent  attorney 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  Boston  lawyer  who  responded,  “I 
never  knew  niggers  to  invent  anything  but  lies.” 

If  anything,  the  most  creditable  showing  in  the  exhibit  is  by 
Negro  authors  collected  by  Mr.  Daniel  Murray  of  the  Library  of 
congress.  “A  dialogue  between  a  Virginian  and  an  African  min¬ 
ister”  is  believed  to  be  the  first  pamphlet  written  and  published  by 
a  Negro  in  this  country.  It  was  published  by  Rev  Daniel  Croker 
in  1810  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Since  that  time  some  2,000 
volumes  have  been  published,  not  taking  into  account  the  maga¬ 
zine  contributions.  Among  the  most  curious  of  these  is  “A  Col¬ 
ored  Man’s  Reminiscence  of  President  Madison.  ”  The  author, 
Paul  Jennings,  was  the  son  of  a  slave  of  President  Madison,  his 
father  being  an  Englishman.  When  Paul  grew  up  he  became 
the  body  servant  of  Madison,  and  so  served  until  the  death  of  the 
President.  In  1865,  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  colored  man 
who  had  been  for  years  a  messenger  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  there  was  sold  an  autograph  of  Daniel  Webster,  which 
now  appears  in  fac-simile  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  reminiscences  of 
Jennings.  It  reads  : 

“Washington,  March  19,  1847— “I  have  paid  $120  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of.  Paul  Jennings.  He  agrees  to  work  out  the  same  at  $8 
a  month,  to  be  found  with  board,  clothes  and  washing,  to  begin 
when  we  return  South.  His  freedom  papers  I  give  him.  They 
are  recorded  in  this  District. 

Daniel  Webster.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  books  is  John  Jasper’s  “The 
Sun  Do  Move.”  “Behind  the  Scenes”  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keckley 
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created  much  excitement  when  published,  as  it  depicts  the  private 
life  of  President  Lincoln's  family,  Mrs.  Keckly  having  been  a 
seamstress  in  the  family.  The  works  of  Dunbar,  Chesnut,  DuBois, 
Washington  and  others  make  the  collection  of  high  social  value. 

The  exhibit  received  a  great  amount  of  attention  abroad. 
It  was  something  entirely  new  to  most  people.  While  I  had  confi¬ 
dently  hoped  to  secure  a  fair  attention  for  the  material  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  great  interest  that  it  actually  drew.  Both  the 
Commissioner- General  and  the  Director  of  Education  and  Social 
Economy,  representing  the  United  States,  have  testified  over  their 
signatures  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  exhibit  by  economists 
of  the  Old  World.  The  International  Jury  of  Awards  gave  seven¬ 
teen  medals  to  the  collection.  One  of  these  was  a  “Grand  Prix” 
upon  the  entire  collection,  the  others  were  for  different  exhibitors 
and  compilers  and  consisted,  altogether  as  follows  ; 

2  “  Grand  Prix  ” 

4  gold  medals, 

7  silver  medals, 

2  bronze  medals, 

2  honorable  mentions. 

Until  this  exhibit  was  collected  there  was  little  serious 
effort  to  compile  information  upon  the  personal  characteristics  of 
one  race  as  compared  with  another,  yet  few  questions  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  mind.  In  commercial  lines  as  well  as  in  social 
affairs,  the  question  of  race,  the  capabilities  of  this  or  that  race, 
its  industrial  genius,  its  organic  ability,  its  intellectual  capacity, 
integrity,  etc.,  all  form  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  every  degree 
of  society  from  the  legislatures  that  enact  laws  separating  races 
or  restricting  them,  to  the  workingmen  who  make  rules  to  ex¬ 
clude  a  race  from  membership  in  their  trade  unions  for  reasons 
of  organic  policy.  Men  who  take  sides  upon  these  questions  of 
race  are  rarely  able  to  give  any  proof  of  their  position  further 
than  some  personal  experience  united  to  chance  environment, 
The  American  Negro  Exhibit  is  the  first  governmental  effort 
to  collect  material  upon  this  question,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  government  exhibit  brought  intact  from  Paris  and  reinstall¬ 
ed  at  Buffalo  in  the  Pan-American  Exposition  indicates  that  its 
value  is  appreciated. 

Whatever  other  message  the  exhibit  may  convey  the  one 
which  seems  to  me  most  important  is  that  we  should  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  to  put  before  the  public  statistics  and 
other  evidences  of  our  progress.  This  effort  is  demanded,  not 
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so  much  to  afford  larger  opportunities  for  advacement,  but  to 
render  more  certain  the  courage  and  faith  of  our  young  men  and 
women  to  fully  make  use  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them  to 
get  an  education,  property  and  a  basic  character.  By  occasional 
exhibits  of  what  the  Negro  under  difficulties  has  accomplished  up 
to'  the  present  will  tend  to  overcome  that  sordid  pessimism 
which  sees  no  hope  for  racial  assimilation  or  adjustment. 

The  South  Carolina,  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition 
offers  in  the  Negro  Department  an  opportunity  to  go  forward 
with  the  same  kind  of  work  in  a  larger  degree  and  I  make  spe¬ 
cial  plea  for  co-operation  with  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
with  its  management.  Any  disposition  to  refuse  to  participate 
in  this  exposition  because  of  grievances  in  other  directions  is  ig¬ 
noble  suicide.  Let  the  Negro  show  under  the  shadow  of  Fort 
Sumter  that  his  freedom  is  not  in  vain. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1901—1902. 

Domestic  Economy. — Mrs.  Rosa  D  Bowser,  513  N.  Adams 
St.,  Richmond  Va.  ;  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Bragg,  Jr.;  Miss  Marian 
P.  Shadd;  Miss  M.  Louise  Smith;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Walker;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  F.  Davis;  Mrs.  A.  E.  P.  Pride;  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Scott; 
Mrs.  V.  S.  Prather;  Mrs.  Harris  Barrett;  Miss  Georgia  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Education. — H.  M.  Browne,  Baltimore,  Md;  Kelly  Miller; 
W.  S.  Scarborough;  G.  N.  Grisham;  J.  Hugo  Johnston; 
Miss  N.  B.  Grooms;  Rev.  W.  H.  Weaver. 

Religion  and  Ethics. — Rev.  F.  J.  Grimke,  1526  L  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  G.  E.  Stephens;  Rev.  R.  Spiller;  Rev.  J.  E. 
Moorland;  Mrs.  D,  I.  Hayden;  Rev.  W.  V.  Tunnel;  W.  A. 
Hunton. 

Business  and  Labor. — A.  F.  Hilyer,  2352  6th  St.,  N.  W.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  W,  A.  Hawkins;  las.  S.  Lee;  Geo.  E.  Stephens; 
W  E.  B.  DuBois;  Nathan  B.  Young;  W.  P.  Burrell;  W.  T. 
B.  Williams;  T.  J.  Jackson;  Hunter  C.  Cardwell;  F.  M.  Fitch. 

Vital  and  Sanitary  Problems — Dr.  F.  J  Shadd,  901  R  St..  N. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Rebecca  J .  Cole;  Dr.  A.  M.  Curtis; 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Titus;  Dr,  J.  H.  Pather;  Dr.  R.  Baker;  S.  G. 
Atkins;  L.  M^Hershaw;  Mrs.  Lucy  B  Stephens;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Wheatley;  Dr.  Hall. 

General  Statistics. — Prof.  J.  M.  Colson;Y.  N.  and  C.  I.,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.;  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Bragg,  Jr.;  J.  R.  Dungee;  C.  C.  Fitz¬ 
gerald;  Rev  J.  W.  Kirby;  R.  R.  Moton;  Thos.  C.  Walker; 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois;  Rev.  J.  E.  Moorland;  J.  W.  Cromwell;  H. 
E.  Hogan.  " 


Note — We  regret  that  the  report  on  “Education,”  and  “Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics,”  referred  to  in  Table  of  Contents,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear,  as  the  former  failed  to  reach  us  in  time  for  publication  and 
the  latter,  though  intensely  interesting,  was  considered  too 
lengthy  for  publication. 


